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THE BALDWIN SPELLER - - $0.20 


The words in this speller were selected by class-room 
teachers after observing the class —— for a year. 
They are arranged according to difficulty. e words for 
each year’s work are divided into groups of four lessons 
each, each group forming a week’s work, the fifth lesson 
of each week being an oral review. In the earlier review 
lessons the accentuation and pronunciation of the words are 
marked. Illustrative sentences show the uses and meanings 
of words with the same sound. The book is based upon 
actual conditions in the school, and not upon mere theories. 





MILNE’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, $0.25 


In this book each number from 1 to 100 is developed by 
the spiral system through all the fundamental! operations. 
The work in connection with each number is elaborated and 
carefully developed. Among the special features are: (1) 
The illustrations are particularly well chosen. (2) There 
are a devices to arouse the interest of the child. (3) 
The problems are practical and deal with matters in con- 
nection with the child’s experience. (4) Inductive work 
leads the child to discover facts for himself. (5) Fractions 
are developed in connection with integers. 





GIBBS’S NATURAL NUMBER PRIMER 





Unlike all other books, this primer teaches 
the most elementary ideas and forms of 
number and of language, at the same time. 
It may be used either with or wag rnd 
of the regular reading primer. As a Lan- 
guage Primer it develops a ractical vo- 
cabulary and the power of reading and ex- 
pression. As a Number Primer it teaches in 
a very simple, logical way, the first steps in 
number. It is easy, and appeals to the nat- 
ural interest of the child in counting, besides 
being adapted to his various capacities. 
There are abundant illlustrations and very 
simple drawing which serve as models for the 





10 pigs less 3 pigs are... . 
10 dogs less 3 dogs are... 
10 less 3are... 








child. Each new term is illustrated and in- 
troduced in script. In the footnotes are 


helpful suggestions for teachers, outlining the oral work and beckboend drill. 


The book will overcome many difficulties now 


commonly found in teaching this subject, and will supplement thoroughly and satisfactorily the work of the teacher. 





MacCLINTOCK’S 
THE PHILIPPINES - $0.40 


Consisting of short descriptive chapters on the principa] 
islands of the Philippines, and their provinces and towns, 
this book gives information in regard to their history, the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants, and the products, 
manufactures, and exports of the Philippines. This informa- 
tion is presented with a clear and simple style, and in a most 
interesting manner. The book is profusely illustrated with 
excellent half-tones from photographs, and is supplied with 
several colored maps. A separate chapter is devoted to 
Manila, and another to the government of the Philippires 





SMYTHE’S 
REYNARD THE FOX $0.30 


The latest addition to the well-known series of Eclectic 
School Readings. Presents the popular story of Reynard in 
simplified form for young children. The narrative is told 
in the children’s own words, and is therefore in the form 
which will most appeal to them. The number of words con- 
tained in the book is over seven thousand, but the number 
of different words is only four hundred, and these have been 
selected from words which the pupils have learned in their 
primers. The illustrations are numerous and spirited, por- 
traying vividly the action of the story. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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a . as Ni ~ x 
Y,Olde afhion’d \ S——_——" Pancipal: 
Fash : teachers of today . aeed have 


choolma/ter, hi/ 4 
_j 10 Care or worty In regard to 
Clock and Bell. Ythe times Sor the arson, ‘periods 
and the correctness of the clocks 
a ihe different rooms 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK 


rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms, 
departments. and buildings the Electric Bell being run automatically 
on the EXACT MINUTE set downin the prozram for beginning and 
closing every period. assembling and dismissing schovl, etc . while the 
second ary clocks run on EXACT TIME with the Program Clock. 
Promptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted and 
teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school- 
room 
You will be interested in knowing mcre about the Frick Automatic 
Program Clock and its advantages 1n schoo] management, and we will 
take pleasure in mailing you catalog and full infsrmation, if you will 
mention this Ad. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO., 


Waynesboro, Pa 





I perceive by thy’ dress thou 
art a scholar. 
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Principal’s Gown 














Stndent Type 











Student Type 








SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS 


. APPROVE OF 


Academic Caps and Gowns 


For Graduation and other Exercises in the High Schools, 
Academies, and Normal Schools, because they are economical, 
becoming, and appropriate, the uniform of the Educational 
Army, magnify the School, prevent undue emulation in dress, 
subduing differences, and clothing all with the outward grace of 
equal fellowship, save time and money in the closing weeks. 


Outfits Sold $3.50 to $8.00 
Rented for Introduction, $1.50 


Catalogue and samples on request. Shipped from Albany, 
or Chicago. 


COTRELL & LEONARD 


482-484 BROADWAY, - - - ALBANY,N. Y. 











BEFORE YOU WERE BORN 





KANE « 
SCHOOL 
DESKS « 


WERE THE BEST MADE 


They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position and Always Will % %& 


They Were in the Beginning, Are Now, and Ever Will Be 
FIRST 








Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: 
8 WEST 19th ST., NEW YORK 


Works’: RACINE, WIS. 


Western Sales Office: 
90 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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The Best Books in Print 


THe Morse READERS 


Practical Graded Text, 5 Books 
By THOMAS M. BALLIET and ELLA M. POWERS 


These books contain all the Features which are required for 
the BEST MODERN READERS. Universally endorsed. 


“The Finest Grade Readers in Print.” 
—GERTRUDE EDMUND, Prin. Training School, Lowell, Mass 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the United States 
By M. W. Hazen. For 4th and 5th grades. 
New and striking plan. Each topic treated by itself, but 
consecutively. 300 illustrations. 
More attractive than others. 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM COPY BOOKS 
Many original features, but thoroughly practical. 
20 to 28 Adjustable Copy Slips in the Back of each Book. 
Correlated Copy Material carefully Graded. 
One equal to two others. 


AROUND THE WORLD. Carroll 3 Books 


Graded Sociological, Commercial, Industrial Treatment. 
Enthusiastically endorsed by pupils and teachers. 
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| Universally endorsed for New Course of Study, New York 
| City. Popular everywhere. 

| ATWOOD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
| SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS in PHYSICS 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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KUTTNER’S GERMAN CONVERSATION 
COURSE 


See Catalog for many other Choice Books 


‘WIGON ¥ SCNIH 


"YIOX MON “49S IGT 180M GE-1E 


Dyrry army hwy wh a 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


38 Beacon Street 31 Union Square 228 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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**3* * KELLOGG’S KATALOGS * * 3 * * 


School Entertainment Katalog | Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. 


The cream of this li » 3 oe i ~ revi A descriptive list of pedagogical bcoks and 
ea f this literature. 700 books 144 large pages illustrated--revised to date scochan? side of alt pubtaers. Over 40 


over 150 new ones listed and described The most complete list of books for teach- best books listed, classified, many de- 
eribed. A unique katalog—none other pub- 


this year. Free. ers, teachers’ aids, etc., in existence, Free. lished: Send 2c. stamp. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


7 i 


How Docs the Lead 


* 
This has puzzled a great many, but if you would like to 
know, so that you can explain it to a class, send us your 
name and address mentioning this ad. and we will send you 
3 a little book that tells the whole story. The process of 
2 manufacture is not the result of an inspiration, but the ; 
product of much care, thought, and skilful manipulation. 
; If you are a teacher we will send you samples of our 
pencils so you can try them in your school and see how 
; useful they are in the many kinds of edncational work. 


: JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. “J 
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Slate Blackboard 


{ 
| NO SUBSTITUTE EQUALTO NATURAL SLATE 


Th EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 


CROWN SANITARY FLOORING 








Used in a he.¢ ( of Ba th 
Schools <Qoe2 ASS ‘ 09096 gv oTO* E2096 Sse ge ' Rooms 
<4 RADE <4RADE_ MARKS K and 
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Kitchens 


100 North Moore Street, 27 YORE aie 
13 Terrace, BUFFALO, N. 


Hospitals 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY CO., 














McINTOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY 
PROJECTION And all the 
APPARATUS ma Accessories 

V2 for Physical 

MICROSCOPE and Scientific 


ATTACHMENTS == 
Write to us for Catalogue of School Lanterns and Slides 


61 WABASH AVENUE, . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Demonstration 





HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


OLCOTT OUTLINE 
Lm MIiVIDUAL, Shes 


ATLASES 
MAPS 


High School Series 
123 x 9} 





MAPS 


Intermediate Series 
6x9 
22 Maps in Series 


ATLASES 
124 x 9} 


25 Mapsin each 
Atlas 


6 Atlases in Series 


J.M. OLCOTT & CO. 


31 Maps in Series 

















350-352 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
9 63 Fifth Ave., New York 











RREADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- | 


municating with advertisers. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


Physical Maps 


Complete Series—Large Size 50 x 42 
inches. Published by 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd. 


Price, Full Mounted on cloth and rollers, 
only $2.25 each, 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Sole United States Agents 
132-134 LAKE ST., CHICAGO 


SHORTHAND 


Exclusively adopted 
for the Day and 
Evening High 
Schools of Greater 
New York. 











ISAAC 
PITMAN 


SS [SAAC PITMAN'S 
‘SHORTHAND 
INSTRUCTOR 





‘*Shorthand In- 
structor,’? $1.50. 

“A Practical 
Course in Touch 
Typewriting.’’ 50c. 





Write for ‘‘ Reasons Why” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square Vest, New York 








Liberal Pay for Information 


F egeh know where and when goods in my line 
will e purchased, write to me. J pay liberally for 
information, 





This Coupon i« good for $5.00. For 
$1 with this coupon I will send you (transporta- 
tion charges s Drepaid y_me) a $5.) reversible 
map of orld, 47x67 inches in size, with 
& gross A ab aan pens or a gallon of best guar- 
anteed ink. as preferred (eitherof which is worth 
£1.00). This exceedingly liberal offer is made to 
introduce the goods. 





This Couponis good for 25 cents. For 
25 cents with coupon I will mail you 100 one- 
month or ten-month report cards. Regular price, 
§u cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
to introduce the goods 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR SUMMER MONTHS 








CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparatus. 
No. 6—Kindergarten Goods 
No. 15—Nchool Supplies—Books and Apparatus. 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 


E. W. A. ROWLES 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 
Jl77-179 Monroe Street, Chicago 

















Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


<<—EE THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. <GEE== 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The Stationers suppiy them. 


THE ESTERBRGOK STEEL PEN CO. 





is John Street, New York 
Works: Camden. N. J. 
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Baird’s Hand-Made 
Silver Glass 2 w& 


for diffusion of light in dark 
and illy-lighted school-rooms. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive 


Has received the highest 
scientific endorsement . 


Sole 


Redding, Baird & Co., pistributors 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The elevation of Geo; phy to the place 
it —_ to hold in the school curricu- 
lum, is a matter of vital moment.— 

GEIKIE 








No section of the U. 8. presents such op- 
portunities for progressive teachers as 
es spring up ina night.’ We also have 


M. F. BUCK, Mgr. 
































9 e 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 
9 e * LJ 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chica 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. 
-THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Wash’ton 
203 Michi, an Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 
9 Fine Art 
The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, ‘iieg:* 
™ S Fs Alt A te AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
e time to ‘ i i % " 
NO Ww ship good until the clese of season: Cte Wie fae ong ireneh ez wey _— } 
Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. RockwEtu, Manager. 
TEACHERS WANTED- 
does Oklahoma and Indian Territories where “ Citi 
good openings throughont the entire West. Address 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, Guthrie, Okla. 
THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7° 4vesze | 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT Manager. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
laces to co i ,and Families, i inci Assistants, 
de eases, for every Departuient ar andes, Boctmaeete tact crane to oo ag 
% poe Fae digs Ms —" American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
THE EDUC ATION A I EXCH ANGE enjoys the confidence of teachers and 
Gaels Cdsus on Ganmer 
ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address , 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moin s, lowa 
ALBANY TEAC HERS’ AGENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with 
im obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street: Albany NOY 
FISHER cts AGENCY 
A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, 
9 
THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has exceptional facilities for placing teachers in good positions in Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and the Dakotas. Address, S. Y. GILLAN & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
LE S$ T 5 Muskegon, Mich. Is well known for 
HERS AGENCY its Prompt "and Efficient Service to 
School Boards and Teachers. Year-Book sent free upon application. 
T: P y > 
eee OS cee er, ta sae ean ie te cae 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
ancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau) Harrispura, Pa. 
CHICAGO UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE OFFICIALS} Competent Teachers | 


enroll NOW for J d Succeedi 
TEACHERS VACANCIES, Manual an 4 forme} ree. _ 


- 224-228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


M. H. LEWIS, A. M. 
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Py 
“O) 
lp \6s Price, each - - - 665c. 

a “ 90c. with leather back { 
and corners. Pea. 
Postage, 15c. each additional 


Write To-day to 


FELDMANN SYSTEM MFG. CO. 


60 W. Van Buren St., - Chicago 





To introduce Magazine Holder % 
for the Reading table, the Name 
stamped in gilt without extra 
charge. 

Appropriate an 
given to your fri ° 

Discounts and special inducements to 
Institutions. 


We carry Magazine size in stock 
Directions with Binder. 


d a useful present if 
nd 
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THE JOURNAL OF 


GEOGRAPHY 


An illustrated magazine devoted to the interests of 
teachers of Geography in el tary, dary, 


and normal schools. 

THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY IS AN 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE DEVOTED 
TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF GEO- 
GRAPHIC EDUCATION 


It is INDISPENSABLE to teachers of 





oe phy. It stands for PROGRESS. 
ach issue is USABLE. ENDORSED 
EVERYWHERE by usage. The only geo- 


y 
graphics! magazine for TEACHERS OF 
/ se sa . Its fieldincludes all grades 
of wor 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY 





The JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
Room 560, 160 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Se 
Ghe E.ducational 
Club of Philadelphia 


solicits the patronage of schools vf all 
es requiring the services of teach- 
ers and tutors of superior qualifications. 


Ss. E. CARNER, 
13th and Locust St., Philadel phia 


New and Revised Editions from New Plates. 
PHYSIOLOGY BY THE LABORATORY METHOD. 
By WILuiaM I. BRINCKLEY, Ph. D.; Professor of 
Biology and Vice-President Austin College, Effing- 
han, Ill. 
Profusely illustrated, with 16 p 
ored plates, about 500 pages. P.: - = 
Intended for preparatory schools and colleges, but 
the material being in great part elementary, and the 
apparatus, with few exceptions, being inexpensive, it 
pn a used by most high schools doing advanced 
work. 


Inductive Studies in Browning 
By H. C. PETERSON, Ph. D.; Professor of Literature 
in State University, Laramie, Wyoming. 
Second edition. Full cloth. Price, 60c. 
The especially valuable features are for the most 
part rewritten and made still more inductive. 


Selections from the Lake Poets. 

LAKESIDE CLASSICS No. 58. Enameled covers, 
with portraits. 95 pages. Price, lic. 

CONTAINING: THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER, by CoLERIDGE. Illustrated with twenty- 
two drawings, reproduced from old Bagiish wood 
engravings. ALSO: ADONAIS—THE SKNSITIVE 
PLANT—ODE TO THE WEST ND-—THE CLOUD 
—TO ASKYLARK. By SHELLEY. 

Coleridge’s Poems. TRE AM Wo RINER. 

















ages of full-size col- 





R 
ANCIENT MARINER. 
CHRISTABEL—KUBLA KHAN—FRANCE,—AN 
ODE. Fullcloth. Price, 25c. 

LAKESIDE CLASSICS No, 59. Enameled covers, 
with portraits. 96 pages. Price, lic. 

CONTAINING: WORDSWORTH—Ode on Immortal- 
ity, Toa aeeers. Elegiac Stanzas, A Picture of Peel 
Castle in a Storm, Four Sonnets. ¥ 

KEATS—Ode on a Grecian Urn, Ode to a Nightin- 

ale, Ode on Melancholy, To Autumn. Sonnets: 1 On 
first Looking into Chapman’s Homer. 2 On the 


Grasshopper and Cricket. 

BROWNING—Saal, How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix, The Guardian Angel, Pros- 
pice, Childe Rowland to the Dark Tower Came. 

The notes are not extensive and are placed at the 

bottom of the pages for convenient reference. 

The publishers will be pees to forward sample 

copies for examination with a view to introduction. 


Address AINSWORTH 6 COMPANY 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with arvertisers. 
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THE AZOLIPYLE 


When Applied to the Smoke Collar of a Furnace 


Coal 


Saves “°" rime 


Labor 


Prevents **“ox.rGas 


Additional Heat and 


Gives an Even Temperature 


night and day 





Recommended by Furnace men. Specified by Architects, 


The U. 8. Government and Railroads use it, as do thousands of individuals, 


MANY SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE ADOPTED IT | 


Send for Illustrated Booklet and Trade Testimonials. 


AEOLIPYLECO., 237 Water St.,N.Y. 
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The Prang Educational Company 


Drawing Books and Mate- 
rials for Public Schools 






—Catalogue sent on application—— | 





Boston Office New York Chicago 
110 Boylston Street 5. W. [8th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 




























Remember 


when fitting yourself for 
business, that 

Remington operators are 
wanted everywhere 
Other Operat- 
ors only here 
and there. 



















! 
| HE need of the hour is practical education 


| implies. It tells a boy or girl how to write busi- 
‘ 





Aids Digestion 
Horsford’s 


Acid 


Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and ‘all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 





If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RuMFORD CHEMICAL WorKS, Providence, R.I, 














oe inge??_°* 9 The Only Think 

All Things””-"‘All Power”? ZBe,omly, Thin x 
It wins the honorary degree 
ofan LLD for its author. 
{t makes millionaires in 
brains. It makes_ throne 
rooms out of sch ol rooms. 
It intensifies university, col- 
lege, and other sshool life. 
It makes High Priests and 
Priestesses of professors and 
teachers who have not mis- 
taken their vocation. It en- 
ergizes all sermon writing. 
limes It solves National, State, 
municipal, educational, cap- 
: ital and labor problems. A 
copy of this book wonder mailed to any address 
ov receipt of price, $1.00, by the publishers, The 
Wherewithal Book Co., 39 and 41N. Front St. 





OuR % 


ANA 


) RY 
THE minc HARNESSED 
FOREVER 





| Phila., Pa. 











A Test/i! How many of your High 


School pupils can correctly 
make out 2 bill, draw d check, write a business letter, 


or intelligently answer the R 
simplest business question? A emedy?? 


A First Book in Business Methods 


By WrLuiaM P, TELLER, Credit Man, the Puritan 
Manufacturing Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
and HENRY E. Brown, Head of the Commercial 
Department, in the Kock Island Illinois) High 
School. 


lilustrated with 154 business forms, 70 in colurs. 
n 












Cloth, 12mo, 271 pages; 75 cents. 


for the business of life. This book pr. mises 
to meet the need, for it is not a work on 
bookkeeping or accounting, but what its name 


ness letters, how to send money orders and tele- 
grams, how to ship freight and express, how to 
deposit and draw money in various forms from 
banks, how to make contracts, leases, and part- 
nerships, how to deal in stocks and bonds, how 
to give deeds and mortgages, and how to settle 
estates. The book is profusely illustrated with 
Jacsimiles of business papers printed in seven 
colors. The style is simple and the book can be 
easily used in the eighth grade and the first 
years of High Schools. As this is probably the 
only book available for these grades it will be 
welcomed by those interested in commercial 
education. 














Ranp, MCNaLty & Co., Educational Publishers 
Chicago New York London 














Remington 


Typewriter Company 


Branches Everywhere. 397 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Hour of Wrath: An Incident from School Life. 


By Alice Ormes Allen, Massachuse ts. 


Miss Spence inscribed the final red ink-mark on the 
forty-fifth exercise paper and laid it on the pile in front 
of her. She gathered together the sprawling copy- 
books with a weary sigh and placed them in another 
neat pile at her left. Then she swept the litter of pens, 
pencils, and erasers into the middle drawer of her desk, 
put Tom’s hopeless-looking spelling-paper into the 
kindly obscurity of a drawer, sighing again as she did 
so, arranged the desk books in order, and dropped some 
unrepentant sling-shots, a bit of chewing-gum, and two 
or three drawings, not prescribed in the school course, 
into the waste-basket. 

She did all this deliberately and with portentous 
solemnity. It is easy to be portentous when one’s head 
aches till it seems audible and the weary brain inside has 
reached the limit of endurance. 

Then she looked up. 

Timmy Nolan was sitting in the front seat in an atti- 
tude of frozen despair. He had passed thru all the 
stages of wriggling, rolling his eyes, gnawing his finger- 
nails, and twisting the solitary button on his grimy coat. 

In the midst of his schoolmates Timmy was a verita- 
ble lion, and a lion that roared exceeding loud, but 
with each departing form his courage steadily oozed 
away, and, by the time the last galloping footsteps had 
echoed into silence, he was reduced to a pitiful remnant 
of his school-hour bravado. 

Timmy Nolan had often sat in the judgment seat be- 
fore. It was not a novel experience. Yet hours of 
such silent communion with his spirit had not regen- 
erated him. Miss Spence never thought of Timmy as 
having a spirit to commune with. He was to her a small 
lump of human clay—very human,and particularly clayey. 

She could shake him easily. He was small and his 
clothes were always sufficiently baggy to afford a secure 
grasp. 

But Timmy’s father beat him regularly every morning, 
and if he forgot to in the morning, he added an extra 
stroke at night. 

So Timmy was indifferent to corporal chastisement. 
He had learned to set his teeth and hold his breath and 
stand it. Under his breath he was saying: “It don’t 
hurt; it don’t hurt!” He defied the blows that shook 
his small lean body, but they established a long and bit- 
ter hatred in the dark, dusty little places of his soul. 

Some day, when he was a man, he was going to beat 
someone smaller than he, and get even. 

There had been a dead, musty silence in the room, 
broken only by the scratching of Miss Spence’s pen and 
the rustle of the exercise papers. But there was no 
silence in Timmy’s heart. There was a din of shouting 
there. 

“T hate you, 1 hate you!” he had said over and over 
to himself. There was a queer sort of delight in know- 
ing that he could say this with all necessary vehemence 
and earnestness, looking straight at Miss Spence as he 
did so. That she did not know what he was saying was 
but a small element of detraction. 

The clock suddenly began to tick very loud after Tim 
had been sitting there for some time, and the words— 
“Mean old thing, mean old thing!” swung into the 
rhythm with dreary monotony. 





Tim looked at Miss Spence from under narrowed lids— 
slyly —because it was easy for him to be sly. Everyone 
made it easy. 

Altho his own clothes were beneath contempt he noted 
the slight discrepancies of her toilet with merciless eye. 

There was a lock of hair dragging ungracefully from 
her forehead. Her neck ribbon was in slight disarray. 
Miss Spence herself was pale and sour-looking—a very 
different individual from the Marguerite who blossomed 
out into a live, happy, rollicking girl in vacation time. 

If Timmy had been asked her age I think he would 
have said “forty” and maintained a scornful skepticism 
of a whole procession of family Bibles asserting half that 
as the truth. 

Miss Fenton, in the Methodist Sunday school, Timmy’s 
divine director once a week, was a bright, radiating light, 
against whom most of the world, and Miss Spence in 
particular, stood out in black relief. Yet Miss Fenton 
felt hopeless over the destiny of Timmy’s soul, and was 
kind to him, not because she felt it availed much, but 
because he was forlorn and unlovely, and her big sympa- 
thetic heart went out to all such lonesome little mortals 
in a wave of enveloping warmth. Timmy adored her, 
but he would have died rather than have the fact dragged 
out of him by wild horses. 

Over this gulf, little realizing, Miss Spence gazed se- 
verely at Timmy, and across it she said, in a tone of im- 
measurable dimensions of frigidity: 

“Well, Timmy?” 

It was, as a matter of fact, an inappropriate remark. 
It was far from “well” with Timmy, who had missed an 
hour and a half of the first football game of the season 
and was now like the lion deprived of his rations. 

If mere emotions were potential, Miss Spence would 
long before have crumbled into gray ashes. 

But Timmy only froze a little stiffer at the sound of 
her voice, with his knees in a position of resistance, brac- 
ing against a possible sudden onslaught. 

“‘ What have you to say for yourself, Timmy?” 

Dead silence. 

“Timmy!” The voice was very terrible, and, involun- 
tarily, the owner of the name looked up, tho with an 
ugly light in his half-closed eyes. 

‘“‘ Answer me, Timmy, What have you to say?” 

Miss Spence waited a moment, then pushed back her 
chair, and rising, rather unsteadily, walked slowly over 
to the small package of concentrated resentment in that 
front seat. It required a strong effort not to fly at the 
boy, but she maintained her control. 

““T kept you in at recess this morning for being 
naughty, and you had to stay at noon, and now here you 
are again. You are a very bad boy,” she ended, weakly, 
and paused. 

“Yes, you kept me in,” muttered the “ bad boy” under 
his breath, and it meant whole worlds of bitter unfor- 
getfulness. 

“Dip you take that knife, or didn’t you? I shall keep 
you in every night till you tell me.” 

This was a rash remark. : 

Miss Spence took hold of him by the shoulder and em- 
phasized the “dids” with a restrained shake. 

Timmy twisted his shoulder and wanted to bite the 
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tro ng, white fingers that held it, but the little animal in 
him cowered under the lash. 

“ Well, did you break that window in the hall?” 

Timmy's misdeeds were so numerous that it was diffi- 
cult not to wander. There were so many things which 
evidence proved against him and so many more that he 
might be responsible for if it could be proved. 

“T ain’t no tief,’” Timmy muttered, sullenly, between 
his teeth. 

The last thrust went home. His honesty was the one 
strangely chosen virtue in his crooked, warped little na- 
ture. In his solitary way he gloried in it, but he was sel- 
dom given credit for it at large. This, however, was the 
first occasion of actual accusation. 

“You had the knife in your pocket, Tim, and you 
knew it was mine. Don’t you know I could hand you 
over to the police and you would be put in jail for steal- 
ing?” 

Miss Spence abandoned her normal training and took 
this short cut recklessly. She was too tired and sick at 
heart to care much, if only she could bring this misera- 
ble affair to a conclusion and be relieved of it. 

The clock indicated quarter of six and it was getting 
dark in the school-room. She felt as if she should scream 
if she stayed much longer. 

But the last words had an unexpected effect. 
burst into a long wild wail. 

“T ain’t stealin’ your knife. I ain’t no tief. Let me go!” 

“Then where did you get it? Knives don’t walk into 
boy’s pockets; they haven’t legs. It wason my desk this 
morning.” 

“T didn’t touch yer knife,” wailed Timmy, again. “I 
found it, I did.” 

“Found it!” echoed Miss Spence, incredulously. 
“Timmy Nolan!” 

“Yes, I did, and I didn’t know it were your knife 
neither.” 

The minute hand had almost reached the hour. 

“But you broke the window,” asserted Miss Spence, 
dropping the first charge, and baffled for the moment by 
Timmy’s apparent sincerity. 

Timmy looked down in sullen silence. 

“It’s bad enough to do wrong without lying about it 
afterwards,” continued Miss Spence, returning to the 
first charge with renewed severity. “I should think 
more of you if you owned up like a man.” 

The words had.no meaning to Timmy. They fell upon 
him and rattled off ineffectually. But Miss Spence was 
relaxing her hold on his shoulder, and, being familiar 
with these signs, he kept one eye on the clock and one 
on the door in hopeful anticipation. 

“You may go for to-night and I will talk with you 
again to-morrow.” 

Timmy was calculating how long it would take him 
to reach the ball grounds and learn the result of the 
contest between the Reds and the Blues. He wasin the 
same tensity of preparation as a cat before it springs. 

When Miss Spence said “Good-night, Timmy,” with 
icy politeness and let go of his shoulder he landed in the 
hall like an arrow shot from the bow. 

“ Good-night, Timmy, called Miss Spence again, with 
conscientious politeness. 

But no answer came from beyond the swinging door 
save the echo of flying feet and a far-off wild, defiant 
whoop. 

Miss Spence added this to the atonement list and went 
back to her desk to get her gloves, feeling quite prepared 
for a spell of nervous prostration or temporary insanity. 

She found one glove and hunted vainly for the other. 
At last she pulled out the drawer and discovered it 
wedged in behind, and there—far back in one corner, 
just protruding from accumulated debris—was the knife 
which she had accused Timmy of stealing. 

Miss Spence gazed from it to the one in her hand with 
a sense of utter collapse. The two were identical save 


Timmy 


for the jagged edge of the one which Timmy had truly, 
then, found. 
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The long, trying day had stretched her nerves to the 
snapping point, but she was honest with herself and sin- 
cere in her methods with the children, whatever might 
be her faults of execution. So she put aside, as unfair 
to Timmy, a momentary impulse to, drop the matter with- 
out explanation. 

It was, however, humiliating to think of confessing the 
situation and acknowledging that she had punished him 
for something he had not done when her own carelessness 
was entirely responsible. 

All the way home the matter vexed her. She had 
been so sure it was her knife which she had confiscated 
from Timmy, and, upon this certainty, hung all the fabric 
of his guilt. 

He had told the truth then. He had found the knife 
and he had not stolen it from her. If she was mistaken 
about the knife, perhaps he was also innocent of the 
broken window. She was angry with herself for not re- 
joicing more over the proof of his integrity. She was 
conscious of a distinct aversion for the whole affair and 
wished it could slip into a comfortable oblivion. 

But Miss Spence’s conscience was not of the “com- 
fortable” order, and these thoughts troubled even her 
dreams that night with strange imaginings. 

She was a prisoner in the docket, and a frightful being 
in the shape of an enormous knife sat in judgment. 
After pronouncing her guilty the knife came down to cut 
her in halves, but she awoke before the segmentation was 
accomplished. 

The next morning, just .before the bell rang, Miss 
Spence said, pleasantly: “I want to see you at recess, 
Tim.” 

A load had been lifted from her spirit ever since she 
had reached the point of determination which now gave 
zest and animation to her voice. 

Tim frowned and looked intently at his book, wonder- 
ing vaguely at the quality of her voice in connection with 
such a mandate, but bracing his physical and mental 
machinery anew for battle. 

The children had all gone out and the room once more 
held but two occupants—a savage little mortal cowering 
resentfully in a front seat and a slender, girlish figure 
facing him. 

This time the windows were wide open and the sun- 
shine and vigor of the cold winter came in with the 
shouts of laughing children. There was a gay color in 
Miss Spence’s cheeks. 

She walked over to Timmy Nolan’s desk and took the 
reluctant, grimy hands in her strong white ones. 

“Timmy,” she said, gently, with a sudden pitiful ten- 
derness for this one discord in the gladness of the day: 
“Timmy, I found I was mistaken about the knife. It 
was in my desk. This one is exactly like it. Will you 
forgive me for what I said last night?” 

It was not at all what she had planned to say, even in 
her humbleness. There was an impulsive spontaneity 
about it which might have appealed to a stonier heart 
than Tim’s. 

Tim, however, did not look up, nor did he betray any 
sign of response. Mere words were valueless to him. 
He disdained sentiment in any form. 

But Miss Spence’s inspiration granted her the wisdom 
which comes, sometimes from the head, but always from 
the heart. 

“You may go, now, Timmy. You needn’t make up 
that hour from last week.” 

Timmy’s atonement hours were apt to be reminiscent. 

She smiled down at him—poor, pitiful little Tim. 

Timmy did not see her. He did not look up at all. 
But, perhaps, he felt the warmth of that smile on the 
crown of his unregenerate little head. 

“T didn’t break that window,” he muttered in a sudden 
half-shamed burst of generosity. “ None of our kids done 
it. It was some big fellers from the Headley school.” 

He waited a moment. 

“It’s afine day, Timmy. Go out and enjoy your recess.” 

And Timmy walked out, with head erect, like a man. 
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The Educational Exhibit at St. Louis. 


By Howard J. Rogers, Chief of the Department of Education. 


To justify the preparation of an educational exhibit, 
where neither the incentive for gain nor the brilliance 
of the exhibit enters largely into the problem, its value 
to the public and the state must be demonstrated. The 
questions we most often hear are: What can you exhibit 
in education, and what is the value of an educational ex- 
hibit? Concerning the latter point, the only way to 
judge the future is by the past. We may cite the fol- 
lowing more prominent examples: 

The educational exhibit at the Centennial Exposition 
of 1876, which led to the introduction of manual train- 
ing in the public schools of this country, the introduc- 
tion of shop work as a part of the curriculum in techni- 
cal schools, and the beginning of the training which has 
rendered possible the rapid advance of this country in 
arts and crafts; the reorganization of primary education 
in France as a result of the educational exhibit at the 
Paris Exposition of 1878; the rapid growth of manual 
. training and industrial art instruction as a result of the 
impetus given by the Chicago Exposition of 1893. 

The value of an educational exhibit lies in the oppor- 
tunity for comparison. Methods of administration, 
methods of teaching, equipment of schools and colleges, 
courses of study, with the demonstration of the theory 
which underlies their construction and the results which 
attend their enforcement, are brought side by side from 
every quarter of the globe for the investigation of the 
student. It is not to be expected that every great expo- 
sition will mark a decided change in educational meth- 
ods, even in one department, but the sum total of sug- 
gestive material taken from an exposition to every state 
and country in the world, and directly reflected upon the 
growth and development of that country, is beyond cal- 
culation. 

The exhibit of a city or state, or a university, should 
have as its central object the demonstration of the value 
of its course of study. The machinery of an educational 
exhibit is necessarily limited, and must consist, in general, 
of charts, photographs, printed matter, maps, models, 
apparatus, and specimens. These heads are general, and, 
perhaps, the three most important are charts, ploto- 
graphs, and printed matter. Thousands of dollars can 
be expended to good advantage in the masterly grouping 
of facts and their graphic presentation to the public eye. 

The use of instantaneous photography has rendered it 
possible to present a series of actual pictures of school 
life and methods, which is only a little less satisfactory 
to the student than actually witnessing the operations. 

One exhibit differs from another in the skill with which 
these photographs are combined and made to tell the 
story. A printed series of monographs on the most im- 
portant phases of a school system or of the work of the 
department of a university are almost indispensable, as a 
corollary to the exhibit. The thing for which the United 
States exhibit at Paris, in 1900, will be longest remem- 
bered was the series of monographs covering every phase 
of education, from the kindergarten to the university, 
prepared by experts in the various topics. The exhibits 
illustrated the monographs, and the monographs ex- 
plained the exhibit and established the scientific unity of 
the whole. 

One of the great innovations in the exhibit features 
of the St. Louis Exposition has been the endeavor to 
make it an exhibit of processes. So far as possible this 
has been introduced into the educational department. 
Laboratories in operation, domestic science and manual 
training schools where pupils are at work, and the actual 
instruction of the deaf, dumb, and blind will be special 
features. 

In the Paris Exposition of 1900 education was made 
the first group of the classification, in accordance with 
the theory that education was the source of all progress. 
The St. Louis Exposition has followed this precedent, 


but has gone a step further and made education the key- 
note of the entire exhibit classification. The attitude of 
the exposition authorities towards the department of 
education has, from the beginning, been one of sympathy 
and liberality. It is the first exposition ever held in 
which a separate building has been assigned to educa- 
tion. The palace of education at St. Louis is in the 
very center of the exposition activities. 

It covers 210,00U square feet of ground, approximat- 
ing five acres, and is designed in modern classic style. It 
cost $350,000, and the architects are Eames & Young, 
of St. Louis. There are available for educational exhib- 
its 156,670 square feet of space, net, of which forty- 
— per cent. is devoted to foreign educational exhib- 
its. 
The object of the educational exhibit is two-fold; first, 
to secure a comparative exhibit from all countries of the 
world noted for educational effort; second, to present a 
thoroly systematic exhibit of all phases of education in 
the United States. 

The following foreign nations have applied for space 
and are preparing exhibits, in accordance with this plan: 
England, France, Germany, Russia, Sweden, Belgium, 
Austria, Italy, Japan, China, Ceylon, Mexico, Cuba, Bra- 
zil, Argentina, and Chile. 

The classification adopted by the exposition authorities 
is as follows: 

Group 1, Elementary Education. 

Group 2, Secondary Education. 

Group 3, Higher Education. 

Group 4, Special Education in Fine Arts. 

Group 5, Special Education in Agriculture. 

Group 6, Special Education in Commerce and Indus- 
try. 
Group 7, Education of Defectives. 

Group 8, Special Forms of Education—Text-Books, 
School Furniture, Schoo] Appliances, 

Of the space devoted to domestic education forty- 
seven per cent. has been assigned to states and cities for 
their public school systems, twenty-two per cent. to 
higher education, thirteen per cent. to technical and 
agricultural education, four per cent. to art education, 
six per cent. to education of defectives, and eight per 
cent. to miscellaneous educational agencies and to com- 
mercial firms. Thirty of the states of the Union have 
been allotted space and have their exhibits under prepa- 
ration. Five cities of the country, New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, and Indianapolis will make inde- 
pendent exhibits, showing the perfection to which mu- 
nicipal school systems are brought. 

In the university section of the exhibit are grouped 
the more prominent universities of the country. Among 
these are Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Johns Hop- 
kins, Virginia, Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Washington, and St. Louis. Nearly all of 
these exhibits will be departmental in character, altho 
some may emphasize particularly the work of one or two 
departments. The work of the polytechnic schools of 
the country will be presented by the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Troy Polytechnic Institute, Pur- 
due university, Pratt Institute, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, and others. 

In the department of Higher Education of Women the 
participants are Vassar, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Smith, 
and Mount Holyoke. 

A special feature at the St. Louis Exposition will be 
the art school exhibit, in which space has been granted 
the leading art schools of the country, such as the St. 
Louis School of Fine Arts, Art Institute of Chicago, Art 
Student’s League New York, Pennsylvania Museum of 
Fine Arts, Museum School of Fine Arts, Boston, and 
Boston Normal Art school. 

Reference has already been made to the exhibit of the 
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actual work of schools for the deaf, the dumb, and the 
blind, which is to be maintained by the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deat and the American 
Association of Instructors of the Blind. 

Another feature of the educational exhibit will be a 
lecture hall, with a seating capacity for 250 people, fitted 
out for stereopticon and lantern lectures, in which, dur- 
ing the exposition, special lectures and talks will be given 
by educational experts from all parts of the world. 

We feel confident that the loyalty of the educational 
interests in this country and the interest shown in the 
exhibit by the educational authorities abroad has re- 
sulted in a symmetrical and thoroly scientific educational 
exhibit, of value alike to students and the general pub- 
lic. 

RPI 


New York Exhibit for St. Louis. 


The following information and suggestions have been 
sent out by the New York state commission for use in 
preparing exhibits for the St. Louis exposition: 

Flat exhibits, charts, drawings, photos, etc., will be 
shown in wall frames and wall cabinets. For the latter 
the standard dimensions of the cards will be 22x28 inches; 
all cardboard used for this purpose, except as noted be- 
low, must be of a court-gray color. Photographs must 
be either 8x10 or 11x14 inches and must be sent to the 
department unmounted. Photographic prints must be 
made upon a carbon developing paper, thus securing uni- 
formity in style. 

Charts should be prepared upon white cardboard 22x28 
inches. A plain block letter and figure should be used, 
large enough to be legible at a distance of six feet. If 
graphic charts are made, the circle, the bar, and the line 
are the most satisfactory. Color may be introduced with 
good effect in graphic charts. For instance, when using 
the circle, different segments may be of different colors, 
thus making divisions more striking. Personal corres- 
pondence with the director, DeLancey M. Ellis, is advis- 
able for those who desire to send graphic charts. There 
can be no more interesting or attractive method of show- 
ing—rapid growth, increase in expenditures, unusual 
proportions, or striking comparisons—than by means of 
graphic charts in the form already mentioned. 

Photographs, when finished, seldom trim to the exact 
size specified: i. e., 8x10 prints are usually a fraction of 
an inch smaller on both dimensions. There is no objec- 
tion to this, but, if more than one print of given dimen- 
sions is sent by any exhibitor, all should be trimmed to 
exactly the same size. Write upon the back of each 
print in black pencil (positively avoid ink or indelible 
lead) a description of the picture. All photographs will 
be artistically mounted and lettered at the department. 
In sending photographs, so far as possible have them in- 
clude pupils of the school. If an exterior, pupils and 
teachers grouped in front of the building; if interiors, 
the classes at work. Photographs are especially desired 
of all school buildings and grounds entered both for the 
Wadsworth and Perry Mason & Co. prizes, and also of 
school-houses of historical interest from having once 
been attended—either as pupil or teacher—by famous 
men. 

All apparatus, which illustrates a new method or shows 
the latest development or new «pplication of an impor- 
tant educational principle, and which was invented at, or 
is peculiar to an institution, should be exhibited. We 
particularly desire to make an interesting and complete 
exhibit of home-made apparatus. No matter how crude 
it may be in construction, if thought out and put to- 
gether by a pupil, it is worthy of a place in the exhibit. 

A comprehensive exhibit of administrative blanks is 
in course of preparation. Thisincludes attendance blanks, 
report blanks, compulsory vaccination blanks; in fact, all 
blanks which are used in the administration of an insti- 
tution or a school system. We particularly wish blanks 
which are peculiar to any single system or institution. 
Two copies of each blank should be forwarded. To these 
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may be added reports, programs, rules and regulations, 
and other printed matter that will make the information 
contained in the exhibit as complete as possible. Text- 
books and original contributions made by professors or 
students should be exhibited. 

Pupils’ work must be written on paper of a good grade, 
8x10 inches in size, except in the subjects of drawing 
and botany, for which paper 11x14 must be used. At 
the left of each sheet a margin of 1} inches must be left 
for binding; ? inch margin is recommended on the other 
sides. Pupils may write on both sides of the sheet, care 
being taken to preserve the binding margin. 

No special paper has been prepared for work in draw- 
ing and botany, for the reason that the paper is used, 
sometimes with the longer dimension vertical and some- 
times horizontal, which is permissible. The following 
information should appear, however, upon the face of 
each drawing or mount for botanical specimens; name of 
institution; name of pupil; age; grade or year. Care 
should be taken to use a good quality of paper for this 
work in order to withstand the wear and tear during the 
exposition period. 

Only regular class work is desired, and should be writ- 
ten with ink, or, in lower grades, a hard pencil. 

Wherever the subject demands it a single set of ques- 
tions neatly written or printed should precede the answer 
papers in each subject. The answers should be numbered 
to correspond to the questions, but the questions are not 
to be copied by the pupils on their answer papers. 

There are three ways of exhibiting written work: 

First. By a regular class exercise showing the papers 
of every pupil in the class present on a given day. The 
original draft should be shown with the teacher’s correc- 
tions appearing in red ink. This should be followed im- 
mediately by a corrected or improved draft embodying 
the corrections made by the teacher upon the original. 
Do not arrange all the papers of original draft first fol- 
lowed by all papers of the improved draft. Let both 
papers of each pupil appear together. 

Second. By holding a written class exercise once each 
week for a given period of time, and selecting from each 
exercise from five to ten of the best papers. The same 
suggestions in reference to original and improved draft 
hold. A separate teacher’s statement must accompany 
the papers from each exercise held. The above two 
methods may be combined and will show very clearly 
what a class is doing. 

Third. By selecting especially meretorious work of 
individual pupils in various exercises. This work must 
be clearly labeled as selected work, as must any work 
which is exhibited that is not clearly class work prepared 
under normal conditions in every respect. A fair-sized 
volume of written work will contain from three hundred 
to five hundred leaves, and from such schools or systems 
as can furnish it, at least one volume of work in a 
given grade should be sent, preferably one volume in 
each grade and subject. If this is impossible, work 
should be prepared with a view to binding two or more 
subjects in one grade together rather than one subject 
running thru two or more grades. 

All written work must be prefaced by a teacher's 
statement, giving the grade of pupils represented, num- 
ber of pupils in class, and number whose work is shown, 
length of time class has studied subject, and such other 
facts as will be of interest to visitors studying the ex- 
hibit. Teacher’s statements, if not already sent you, 
will be forwarded as soon as you advise us of the number 
required. They are furnished, free of charge, by this de- 
partment. These statements should be carefully filled 
out and full information given. If a teacher believes 
additional information essential or of interest to a visitor 
in looking over the class work, it should be placed upon 
another sheet of paper immediately following the state- 
ment and should preferably be typewritten. A photo- 
graph of the class bound with the written work would be 
of great interest. This photograph, when possible, should 
show the class actually at work upon the subject of 
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hich it forms a frontispiece. It is interesting to see 
he class at work at the blackboard. To secure uni- 
ormity in binding, written work, after being carefully 
arranged, should be sent to this department unbound. 
The cost of binding will be assessed upon the schools con- 
tributing. We have secured figures of sixty-five cents 
per volume for written work to be bound in half-leather 
with gilt-edged leaves. See that the teacher’s statement 
precedes each single set of papers of every subject in 
every grade. 

A definite number of cards (22x28 inches) in the wall 
cabinets will be assigned to each exhibitor as soon as 
possible in the different grades in which work is to be 
contributed—these cards to be used for drawing, botan- 
ical specimens, or written work, as the exhibitor may 
desire. Careful selection of the best specimens of work 
in the various subjects displayed should be made for this 
purpose before work is arranged for binding. By this 
means are shown types of work in the various subjects 
in which volumes of written work aresent. If preferred, 
a course in a given subject under a series of topics can 
be exemplified. This is exclusive of the cards to be de- 
voted to photographs and administrative blanks, which 
will be arranged at this office ina general exhibit. Each 
card will hold four sheets of paper 8x10 inches. All 
work to be so exhibited should be sent to us unmounted 
and carefully arranged in the order desired, thus enabling 
us to secure uniformity of treatment by using the card- 
board which has been made to order for this purpose, 
and having the lettering done by experienced draughts- 
men. 


OPI 
English on the Fast Side. 


By Norris HAstincs LAUGHTON. 


Work in English at a large technical school on the 
lower East Side in New York, the pupils of which neces- 
sarily come from poor homes, where oftentimes a foreign 
language is alone spoken, yields to the student of educa- 
tion both ethical and practical interest. The aim of 
the department of English in the Hebrew Technical In- 
stitute is to enable the pupil to speak the English lan- 
guage with fluency, to write it with correctness, and to 
fit him, as far as possible, for his future environment. 

The course of study comprises three years, three 
hours a week being given to each pupil, in the English 
language. 

In the first two years there is considerable formal 
grammar; the parts of speech in the first year, and anal- 
ysis of sentence structure in the second. A curriculum 
of this nature I believe to be absolutely essential for pu- 
pils peculiarly situated as these are. I do not believe 
either, altho this statement seems in direct contradiction 
to the Report of the Committee of Ten, that this train- 
ing will have any but solid results or that it blunts the 
finer perception for literary beauty in English clas- 
sics. On the contrary, a comprehensive grasp of the 
grammar of the language, which I, for one, began to ap- 
preciate only after completing my college course, seems 
to me to be necessary to the enjoyment of literature. 
Formal grammar, that bugbear of many advanced think- 
ers in modern pedagogy, involves a real mental effort, 
and while there are many clever devices for advancing 
the pupil by language studies and for smoothing the 
rough ways, I believe in the hard work, with no royal 
road to learning. 

I might say parenthetically that formal grammar, 
while possibly fortuitous in an ordinary preparatory 
school, has increased educational value in a technical in- 
stitute. The constructive interest must be very strong 
here and from the design of such a school must yield 
permanent interest. Is it an absurdity to suspect a con- 
nection between hand and brain, that just as the pupil 
’ realizes precision in his shop work, so also when he comes 
into the English room he finds the same precision in the 
construction of sentences and paragraphs? I believe the 
results justifiy the means. And it is just as easy to con- 
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struct a good paragraph as it is to make a box, ora 
chest of drawers. The method may be stereotyped and 
hackneyed, but the result shows distinct individuality in 
its conception and execution. 

In the third and last year of the course the pupil is 
supposed to have a reasonably strong grasp on the tech- 
nicalities of the language, and rhetoric is taken up in 
much the same way as in the ordinary high school. A 
distinct effort is also made to establish a permanent in- 
terest in good reading. The boy’s mind is more practi- 
cal than that of the ordinary secondary school pupil and 
a greater opportunity is given the instructor for advanced 
pedagogical teaching. But the results, while often dis- 
couraging, are always interesting, and sometimes yield 
concrete ethical expression on the part of the boy. 

It is in composition, however, that the real enjoyment 
comes to the teacher. In this branch the progress is so 
marked that it is a matter of self-congratulation, and 
one can feel that his work is not in vain. In the first or 
junior year more stress is laid on simplicity than on 
anything else. The spbjects of composition must always 
be within the grasp of the pupil. Such titles as “ Grown 
Up,” “Cats and Dogs,” “Helping Mother,” etc., while 
more or less trite, give interesting material. One of 
the most fascinating compositions I ever read was writ- 
ten by a boy of thirteen on his first visit to the country. 
The title was “Sheep and Goats.” The poor little fel- 
low had gone, with his brother, on a two weeks’ excursion 
to the country. He had never been away from the city 
before and all was new and strange. He learned that 
milk comes from the cow, and that the wool for his stock- 
ings is obtained from the sheep’s back. He illustrated 
his work—this was unsolicited by me—with three draw- 
ings. On one page was asheep and on the second a 
goat, which bore a certain crude resemblance to the ani- 
mals in question. But his chef d’euvre was a picture of 
the farmhouse in the morning. He and his brother are 
represented as walking down the lane with their faces 
toward the sunrise. The attention to detail in this pic- 
ture is rather unique. He even remembered that his 
shadow should be cast behind. 

Toward the end of the first year I try to correlate 
English with the shop work. The boys have been study- 
ing in the woodworking shop for six months, and I now 
give them subjects such as “ Nails,” “How to Sharpen 
Chisels,” “The Care of Tools,” etc. Extra credits are 
given for illustrations, and this brings into use their half 
year’s training in drawing. 

The work in the second year is more interesting and 
the results in some cases very encouraging. From the 
beginning of the second year to graduation the watch- 
word in English is “ correlation.” The pupil is now be- 
ginning to learn the rudiments of pattern-making, elec- 
tricity, machine-work, and mechanical drawing. He has 
already had one year of free-hand drawing. ‘‘ Mistakes 
on the Lathe,” with appropriate illustrations, “ A Pat- 
tern Maker’s Tools,” “ How to Construct a Table,” while 
sometimes crude, are steps in the right direction. The 
underlying principle of the English in such a school is 
to enable the boys to make such expositions of their 
everyday shop work that, when they have been gradu- 
ated, they will be abie to write with some facility in their 
chosen line of work. ' 

The third year shows the best result of this training. 
In this year the pupil has elected his trade for life and 
the compositions are practical, concise expositions of this 
trade, with occasionally a more or less popular theme; 
as, for instance, “The Conversion of Niagara Falls into 
Power,” the Lives of Watt, Faraday, Edison, etc. 

Some of the third year work is worthy of notice. One 
ambitious boy wrote on the steam engine, his essay being 
accompanied by carefully drawn illustration. The pupils 
have learned‘in their applied science class to make photo- 
graphs, and blue prints add to the attractiveness of their 
work. 

Besides these, the boys are trained during their third 
year in narration, argumentation, and description; but 
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while it is the purpose of the Engiish department in the 
Hebrew Technical institute to give the boy a fairly com- 
prehensive high school education, the utilitarian and prac- 
tical side is never lost sight of. 


OP 
A Wide-Awake Country School. 


The educational awakening which has taken place in 
the South and especially the work of the General Edu- 
cation Board have called general attention to that sec- 
tion of the country. The stories of the poverty of the 
rural schools told by Robert C. Ogden, Mr. Murphy, and 
others of the board have awakened sympathetic 
feeling. 

We have long since agreed that the work that Booker 
T. Washington is doing is most praiseworthy. The 
accompanying illustration is from The Southern Letter 
for December, the paper published by the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial institute. This picture and the 
letter to Mr. Washington tell mote about rural educa- 
tional conditions, the work Tuskegee is doing, and 
the spirit of the educational awakening, than any speech, 
book, or report that has yet appeared. Every word of 
this letter tells a story. It reads: 

Dear Mr. Washington.—The school-house at this place 
was burned down the year before | came here, so when 
I came there was no place in which to teach. I was 
determined to begin the school, however, and so I opened 
in one of the rooms of a dwelling-house in the com- 
munity. The rapid increase in number of students 
made it necessary to move to an old log house, which 
would have served for awhile, had it not been for the 
fact that cold weather was on, and there was no way to 
heat the house. I moved into another dwelling house 
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where I taught until 1 was able to build a school-house. 
There were so many children that the boys had to remain 
by a fire outside of the house, and come in only to recite 
their lessons. 

I did not have money to buy lumber for the school- 
house, but I gave my note for it, and after the neigh- 
bors hauled the lumber, with the assistance of several of 
them, I framed the building. One of my more advanced 
pupils taught the school while the school-house was 
being built, but I would hear several of the recitations 
each day. I built the stove flues and the blackboards 
myself, and in this way, the whole building, which is 
30 feet by 20 feet, only cost $75. 

The people in my community are very poor, and the 
children, in many cases, come to school very poorly clad. 
There are about 150 children enrolled and the daily 
attendance is seventy-six. Besides teaching in the day 
time, I teach a night school three nights in the week, in 
which some of the young men and women and the old 
people are very much interested. In the school library, 
I have collected over 500 books with your own assistance. 
The young people are becoming more and more interested 
in reading good books, and the ministers come to the 
library to read. Besides my school work, I lecture to 
each of the four churches in my district once a month, 
and seem to have an influence for good over the attend- 
ants of the various churches. 

One of the most encouraging things in connection 
with my work, is the commendable words which it re- 
ceives from the white people of the community. The 
colored people, also, consider that I am doing a good 
work. I am in need of money and many little things to 
carry out my plans for the good of the people. The 
people are becoming better from my work. I am now 
commencing my third term of school at this place. 

Armstrong, Ala. J. T. HOLLIs, 




















School Built by Mr. J. T. Hollis at Armstrong, Ala. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by Prin. William McAndrew, Girls’ Technical High School, New York City. 





Salaries and Superintendents. 


By Supt. WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR, Bloomfield, N. J. 


“ Written for the Bulletin of the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
10n. 

Teachers are ceaselessly drained to their very last re- 
sources of physical strength and health, of their time 
and thought, of their incomes. We wear out fast— 
wearing out our health, our clothes, our minds, our 
money. 

The teacher works always in the presence of people. 
Exhausted teachers are constantly following each other 
out of the profession, out of life. The physician has 
his patients one after the other, with many a drive in 
the open air between times. The teacher has his or her 
impatients, fifty at a time, for three hours at a stretch, 
twice daily. In wear and tear of nerves, of physical 
strength, of that moral virtue which is the very life of 
the good teacher as of the good doctor, there is little to 
choose between the two professions. Yet the trained 
nurse, with her well-earned $25 a week and board, re- 
ceives far more than the trained teacher. 

The teacher must grow. Progress is the price of his 
or her continuance in well doing. Growth requires ex- 
penditures of time and of means. The teacher is both 
overworked and underpaid. This is usually the case. 
Overworked people have no time and strength by which 
to protect themselves and to get their rights. They 
need attorneys. 

It is often hard to see the overwork of young teachers. 
And most teachers are comparatively young. Youth 
conceals overwork until the crash comes. Too great de- 
vetion is a strange form of sin. 

The first teachers in Virginia were bond servants. 

Rome learned Greek philosophy from slaves. 

We are free and work for wages. 

The early teachers of American schools were wont to 
sit and sew and rest among their children. They passed 
the day with the little folk. Modern teachers work 
under pressure; supervisors are their overseers. We 
are wage servants. 

In the immense gains of wealth made by the Ameri- 
can people since the inventions of steam engines and 
machinery, teachers have had too smalla place. In 
1800 the average wealth per capita scarcely exceeded 
$100. In 1900 it was $1,200 for men, women, and 
children, workers and idlers. In this period the free 
common school, from kindergarten to university inclu- 
sive, has been invented and multiplied. Medicine has 
risen from empiricism to an effort at science, and sur- 
gery has changed from butchery to a wonderful art. 
The earnings of all successful physicians and surgeons 
in their professions are large. City physicians of experi- 
ence and skill consider $20,000 a fair average income. 
Similarly lawyers to-day who succeed secure incomes 
equal to those of successful business men. 

Teachers who hold positions as principals or instruct- 
ors may rightfully expect to be considered successful. 

Can the American people, the people of the cities, af- 
ford to pay successful teachers adequate incomes? What 
is an adequate income? 

The minimum is $1,600 for American cities, for use 
as follows, viz.: 

Inevitable physical living expenses—food, rooms, daily 
clothes, etc., $500. Every teacher ought to have at least 
two rooms. 

Inevitable professional maintenance expenses—books, 
sa00." recreation, charities, lectures, social affairs, 
$500. 

Repayment of expenses of education and accumula- 
tion of a fund for old age. Any teacher’s preparation 

or the profession is worth at least $5,000. My prepa- 


ration cost more than twice that. This should be re- 
paid; it means $200 a year for twenty-five years, with- 
out reference to interest. Every teacher who reaches 
sixty years of age ought to have at least $10,000 asa 
fund saved up. This means, allowing for compound in- 
terest accumulations, saving $200 a year for thirty-five 
years. A pension is not enough. The old teacher has 
a right to a real home, his own or her own property. 
But I said $1,600 as a minimum. 

Every teacher needs for himself or herself the Sabbat- 
ical year of rest. The children and the youth, the men 
and the women, who nourish their minds and souls upon 
the minds and souls of teachers, need teachers who are 
well physically and alive mentally to the best of modern 
thought. Every teacher needs $1,200 at the least for 
the Sabbattical year. This adds $200 for the savings 
fund annually. In consequence every teacher above 
twenty-five years of age needs at least $1,600 a year. 

America, it is alleged, cannot afford to pay these 
“fancy” salaries. Look at these figures: 

National “ drink ” bill, annually, $1,200,000,000. 

National tobacco bill, annually, $750,000,000. 

National educational bill, annually, $275,000,000. 

Average annual surplus, 1890-1900, $2,000,000,- 


We are indeed a very rich nation, paying $250,000,- 
000 annually for oil and gas light. But we are parsimo- 
nious in the extreme in paying for, yes, in providing for, 
the illumination of the mind. 

If we had the wit to do what wise fathers do, provide 
liberally for their sons’ educations, the annual figures 
for the nation would be: 

Alcohol, annually, $400,000,000. 

Tobacco, annually, $250,000,000. 

Education, annually, $1,250,000,000. 

Surplus (gain in wealth), annually, $5,000,000,000. 

Does any teacher start and stare at those figures? 

The reason why America is progressing so fast is be- 
cause there is so much good teaching. If there were 
five times as much, if children went to school not merely 
five and one-half years on the average, but eleven years; 
if free public lecture and instruction courses were of- 
fered everywhere—the above estimates would be less tnan 
the facts. 

We can well afford to invest more in culture and 
morality—that is, in teachers. The nation gets back 
not 3 per cent. interest, but many hundred per cent. 

The American gospel is the gospel of salvation by ed- 
ucation. 

The school makes the state, multiplies the efficiency 
of ,the people, and creates wealth by increasing wis- 
dom. 

Why cannot we go forward faster? 

Because we have never as a profession seriously 
questioned things as they are. Because the school su- 
perintendents and principals who ought to be the attor- 
neys for the teachers are not. Because all persons deal 
with their employment as individuals, while the em- 
ployers, the community of parents, act as a unit. Be- 
cause the subordinates are unwilling to face and to cor- 
rect the errors of incompetent superiors. 

There are indeed incompetent subordinates; the sal- 
aries are too low to guarantee that all teachers shall be 
of the first quality. But there is a way to remove sub- 
ordinate teachers for incompetence or unfaithfulness, a 
way for the educators themselves. There is, however, 
no way yet provided by which incompetent superior offi- 
cers may be'removed. No teacher dares to say any- 
thing. There are no associations or councils ready to 
speak. 

Physicians may and do unite and fix their own fees. 
They provide the entire membership of boards of health 
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It is compact, serviceable, and 
The statistics for the 


The A. B. C. School Calendar. 


The American Book Company publishes each year a 


valuable calendar filled with useful informrtion. 
Thru the courtesy of the publishers THE ScHOOL 


JOURNAL presents to its readers the educational statis- 


its great helpfulness it has become essentially the school 
tics contained in the calendar. 


calendar of the country. 
past year are especially interesting and valuable. 


an ornament to any desk. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


to place and influence, tho not to affluence, 
























































The removal and the extinction of the superintend- 
many rise 


ent who does not regard all teachers, all parents, all the 


children as his clients in a sacred trust, to win for 
Why is it that so many superintendents have pre- 


ferred not to be tried by their peers? Because too 
Are these things so? If so, they ought not to be. 


them all that can be secured, can be accomplished by ed- 
And if they ought not to be, our duty is plain. 


ucational councils of the teachers, led by persons who 


need to look to no others with fear for favor. 
for which they are educationally unprepared. 


January 2, 1904 
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WEEK ENDING JANUARY 2, 1904. 








President William DeWitt Hyde, of Bowdoin college, 
has been appointed to the secretaryship of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education, the position made 
vacant by the death of Mr. Frank A. Hill. President 
Hyde is so welland so favorably known that the election 
will be the occasion of rejoicing the country thru, for the 
high standard set by Mr. Hill for the public schools of 
the Old Bay State is certain to be maintained. 





It is reported that the contest at Milwaukee is at the 
last heat, with A. B. Blodgett, of Syracuse, and Carroll 
D. Pearse, of Omaha, decidedly in the lead for the super- 
intendency. The schools will be safe with either of the 
two. The one who goes will leave behind a city of 
mourners. _ 


ae 


A Lost Opportunity. 


The last days of the Low administration have not been 
characterized by that undying love for the New York 
city common schools professed during campaign time. 
It may be that the radical cuts in appropriations were 
necessitated by matters over which the administration 
had little control, but we had given the board credit for 
greater foresight. It would have been better if less 
money had been spent on sites and buildings, rather than 
withdraw support from some of the most important 
phases of the city’s educational work. Let us hope that 
under Mayor McClellan’s administration the needs of the 
schools will be supplied in a more enlightened spirit. 

What has become of the great plans announced for 
the High School of Commerce and the Girls’ Technical 
High school? The former was launched, under most 
favorable auspices, by a Tammany administration. At 
the present time the most admirable thing about it is 
the new building. Everywhere else the lack is apparent. 
The biological department, for instance, is wholly with- 
out apparatus. How a school can be expected to teach 
biology without apparatus, even with so skilful an in- 
structor as Mr. Frank O. Payne, is a question that none 
but a penurious person can answer. 

The Girls’ Technical High school is even worse off, in 
some respects, than the so-called High School of Com- 
merce. The need for the institution is evident. The 
crowded section of the lower city should have the en- 
couragement to higher education that such a school 
holds out. The right sort of philanthropist cannot fail 
to be dissatisfied with the manner in which the education 
problem has been handled in recent days. The people 
least able to give their children an adequate education 
should in every case receive first consideration. The Low 
administration missed a grand opportunity. s 


BP 


Tests of Results in Teaching. 


The discovery that the value of a method in teaching 
must be judged, not by its theoretical completeness or 
its harmony with accepted psychological principles, but 
that it must be measured wholly by the results produced 
by it, is one of far-reaching consequence. This the 
teachers of this country were not willing to admit at 
first when Dr. J. M. Rice announced the new idea. Pro- 
fessor Aeucken, of the University of Jena, an eminent 
German philosopher, at once recognized its bearing upon 
all departments of human endeavor in general. He re- 





ferred to it as a new principle in philosophic inquiry. 
One reason why teachers failed to understand the depth 
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and extent of its significance was that their own defini- 
tions of “results” were too narrow. With most of them 
the purely mechanical accomplishments seemed to be 
the only ones capable of exact measurement. The con- 
tention was made that the power developed in, with, and 
thru the instruction given at school could not be meas- 
ured. Hence, they were not willing to have any method 
of investigation applied to their work which sought to 
determine, with exactness, what results had been ob- 
tained. 

The new basis of testing success in teaching in the 
more comprehensive sense, which gauges the power 
gained rather than the knowledge received, is more fully 
outlined in the current number of The Forum. THE 
ScHooL JouRNAL intends to give a full discussion to the 
various points involved. There is no subject of greater 
educational importance now before the teachers. Mean- 
while, we select from the article a few sentences indicat- 
ing the change of front in judging the work of the 
schools that teachers are sure to have to reckon with be- 
fore long, when once the people of the country see its 
reasonableness. Parents want the schools to supply to 
the children the best that can be given to them there. 
As soon as they find what results they have a right to 
expect they will insist upon having them. The schools 
belong to them. The old adage that, as is the teacher, 
so is the school, is not wholly true. The schools can be 
no better and no worse than the people are determined 
to have them be. The following extracts from Cr. Rice’s 
article in the January Forum are rather general state- 
ments, but the thoughtful worker in the schools will 
readily get at their practical bearings. 

“ Educators of;the new school have become accustomed 
to gauge the success of a teacher from the standpoint of 
what she does, while, in matters outside of school, success 
is measured by what is accomplished. By reason of this 
unpractical stand, the demand has been developing in the 
direction of methods and mannerisms which may or may 
not contribute to success, but which in themselves do 
not constitute success, and are not even a gauge of suc- 
cess, and, in the effort to meet this demand, the funda- 
mental issue—actual accomplishment—has become en- 
tirely submerged. In accordance with the trend of the 
times it has become the custom to call a teacher success- 
ful if her methods are in the latest style, if her manners 
are pleasant, and if her pupils show an interest in the 
current lesson, while a teacher is placed on a lower plane 
if she does not come up to all these requirements. But 
this position is untenable. One who makes the impres- 
sion that she is all that a successful teacher ought to be 
may be a successful teacher, in fact, or she may be lack- 
ing in certain essential elements involved in good teach- 
ing and fail to accomplish much in the end. On the 
other hand, a teacher who does not make a favorable im- 
pression may, in fact, be a poor teacher, but not necessa- 
rily so, for she may be possessed of just those qualities 
which are essential to success, and may, therefore, accom- 
plish far more than her more brilliant colleague. 

“The current method of training having failed by rea- 
son of a false standard of measuring success, the remedy 
lies in substituting for that standard a more scientific 
one. The current standard calls for an estimate of suc- 
cess by what the teacher does, and the standard now 
suggested will call for judgment by what she accom- 
plishes. Of course, such a radical change in the stand- 
ard would necessarily carry with it, not only a change in 
demand, but a change in our conception of training, 
which would have to be built up in the direction of de- 
veloping the power to achieve results. But, just as the 
demand for an ideal class-room spirit has served to bring 
about a markedly better spirit, so the demand for ideal 
results would undoubtedly be followed by better work. 
The good that has been done by the demand for a better 
school spirit is incalculable, and the decades of effort in 
this direction have been amply repaid. But the leaders 
of to-day must not rest upon their laurels. The world 
is moving forward and standstill is the first step toward 
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retrogression. Besides, entre nous, it is of importance to 
bear in mind that the laurels now worn by educational 
reformers have been placed on their heads by themselves, 
and it would undoubtedly add to their satisfaction if they 
should win a crown from the public as well.” 


ESF ON 
Corporal Punishment Decision. 


The result of the Male Teachers’ Association investi- 
gation of corporal punishment has been announced. The 
decision is that, while the present state of affairs is un- 
satisfactory, the experiment of running the schools with- 
out the rod has not been given a fair trial. Every effort 
should be made to improve the discipline by other means 
than corporal punishment. If these fail the rod should 
be authorized under proper restrictions. 

The report of the association is based on thoro inves- 
tigations. A brief set of questions was sent to every 
male teacher in the city and the answers form the basis 
for the conclusions. The report, which has been pre- 
sented to the board of education, reads: 

“The authority of the principal and the teacher is 
hampered by so many other restrictions that it is mar- 
velous that the discipline is as good as it is in many 
schools. There are two explanations that might be sug- 
gested; first, that a tremendous amount of energy that 
should be devoted to teaching is expended in the almost 
constant strain of controlling classes ‘by the power of 
the human eye,’ so to speak; second, it is said by many 
that corporal punishment is used, and will continue to be 
used under present conditions, and that there is no use 
closing our eyes to it and saying it does not exist. 

“To remedy the present thoroly bad conditions this 
association recommends and most seriously urges the 
following: 

1. That the board of education rescind the by-law 
which commands that all pupils be dismissed not later 
than 3:30 P.M. At the same time we recommend that 
in each school some definite arrangement be made be- 
tween the teachers and the janitor thereof, to the end 
that the work of the janitor and his assistants be in no 
way impeded. 

2. That the power of the principal to suspend a scholar 
be made absolute. We believe that, in such matters, 
the principal is the best judge, and, being the one re- 
sponsible for the management of the school, should have 
full power to manage it. If he fail, the remedy is to 
proceed directly against him and remove him for incom- 
petence. 

3. That the power of the principal to promote during 
the term for exceptional ability, or to reduce to lower 
grade for incompetence or neglect of duty, be made ab- 
solute. We believe that this power, placed without re- 
striction in the hands of the teacher and principal, will 
go far to develop a sense of responsibility in the children 
that will materially lessen the mere question of control. 

4, That the movement to provide adequate accommo- 
dation for truants and incorrigibles be hastened. We 
realize that the restrictions placed upon the power of the 
principal to expel have risen chiefly from the fact that 
there seem to be no sufficient means of caring for the 
number of boys who should have been expelled as moral 
detriments to the public schools. 

5. That generous provision be speedily made for the 
care of defectives, neurotics, and ill-natured children. 

6. That changes be made in the distribution of our 
school population, so as to relieve, as far as possible, the 
wretched overcrowding that exists in so many districts, 
while others have many seats to spare. We are con- 
vinced that reasonable terms can be made with the rail- 
road companies for moving some of the elder children 
up town in the half-filled cars at the time the crowds are 
rushing down in the morning. 

7. That there be established elementary technical 
schools in various parts of the city, which shall not be 
designed in any sense as reformatories, but which shall 
present a course of study, concrete and practical in its 
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nature, and necessarily somewhat elastic; designed in a 
broad way to meet the demands of those who have little 
power of abstract thought, or who have strongly marked 
special aptitudes, mechanical, artistic, scientific, etc. 
These are the scholars who, tho honest in intention, are 
sources of constant trouble in the ordinary class, because 
they are not interested and have no taste for that which 
is suited to the majority. 

We believe that this is the direction in which educa- 
tion is tending, and we urge it here because it has such a 
close connection with the question of discipline. 

8. That teachers and principals make more use of the 
strength that can be gained by a hearty co-operation be- 
tween teacher and parent. We are firmly of opinion 
that the teacher will be amply repaid for the time and 
the trouble it will cost to become personally acquainted 
with the parents of the children in his class. 

9. And lastly, we urge the teachers and principals 
thruout the city to unite in an honest and sustained effort 
to manage the schools, if possible, without corporal pun- 
ishment, and to that end we solicit active co-operation 
to secure the reforms enumerated and ask for any sug- 
gestions that will:tend toward the betterment of the sys- 
tem.” 

EXPAN 


The Teachers’ Agency. 


Altho the teachers’ agency has been a part of the 
educational world for a number of years its functions 
and scope are not very well understood by teachers at 
large. Many have no idea of the importance of the 
agency’s work, and others look upon it with suspicion. 
Not long ago a woman who had taught in a private 
school for a number of years lost her position thru the 
death of the proprietors. She was compelled to seek a 
new position but she had absolutely no idea of the method 
of procedure. The agencies were suggested, but she 
shrank from the idea, because she “ feared to be duped.” 
Such an attitude, while perhaps unusual, is unfortunately 
representative of ideas prevalent in several quarters. 
The fact that many agencies have been at work for a 
score of years is a sufficient answer to any suggestion of 
failure. They could not have existed for so long a time 
had the results not justified their continuance. 

As a matter of fact a teachers’ agency, rightly 
managed, is an absolute necessity in the educational 
world. It is the intermediary between the employer and 
the teacher. The agency has demonstrated its right to 
existence and recognition because of its service to both 
parties and thru them to the benefit rendered the cause 
of education in general. 

The average teacher in search of a situation can learn 
The agencies 
widen that area a thousand times. The single teacher 
will waste time and money investigating places which he 
does not desire or for which he has no qualifications. 
The agency supplies accurate information at once. Then 
again the agency probably has as many applications for 
teachers as applications for places. These facts show 
—_—* the sound grounds on which the agency is 

ased. 

The procedure is simple. The teacher makes an 
application, a fee may or may not be required. The 
agency then recommends the teacher to positions for 
which he is qualified and notifies the teacher of existing 
vacancies. It has brought the prospective employer and 
the employee together. It has widened the field of 
opportunity, opened up an avenue to advancement, 
secured representation, and enlisted influence that could 
not be secured in any other way. 

A little consideration will indicate that the value of 
agency work depends upon the management. If the 
manager of a teachers’ agency is not a man of the most 
rigid integrity, wide knowledge and acquaintance, and 
thoro training, that agency may be looked upon with 
suspicion. The requirements for the position are severs 
and many, but none too many for the delicate work of 
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providing teachers for the schools. Integrity is obvious. 
On account of the personal character of the work in 
this item the manager must be above suspicion. His 
opportunities for deception are extensive and it is to the 
credit of this branch of the educational trade that so 
few have taken advantage of their chances for ill-using 
their clients. A wide knowledge of educational affairs, 
the needs of the schools, their requirements and the 
qualifications of teachers is also necessary. If the man- 
ager has this knowledge his agency will be a living force 
for placing applicants, instead of merely a trade directory. 

The managers of the most successful and the best 
agencies are men known thruout the educational world, 
and who know superintendents, principals, and school 
trustees everywhere. When such men recommend a 
teacher there is weight behind the words. In many 
cases they have recommended one or more teachers to 
the superintendent before; those teachers were success- 
ful and the new one gets’the benefit of past experience. 

Naturally the manager will not recommend an incom- 
petent. Training is 4 necessary part of a manager’s equip- 
ment. He must be able to size up men and women. He 
must be acquainted with the supply and demand for 
teachers, and with the idiosyncrasies of school boards. 
Only the fittest will survive in the competition for agency 
existence. 

Among the advertisements on our pages are found 
the addresses of the leading agencies in the country. 
Most of them, thru the experience of years, have been 
thoroly tested and have proved worthy. The younger 
ones have the necessary qualifications which should 
attract teachers. These agencies cover the whole 
country. Noone agency does this thoroly. Each has 

its own field, and however broad this may be in ex- 
tent of space, there will be spots where its influence is 
unknown. The teacher should decide what field appeals 
especially to him and then enroll in the agency that 
covers it most thoroly. 

There is no rule to be set down concerning the best 
agency to join. The largest ‘and oldest usually prove 
satisfactory But the agency having the largest enroll- 
ment is not necessarily the best one to take membership 
in, nor yet is the one filling the most vacancies always 
the best. In fact these may not be so good as the one 
having a smaller membership and operating in the same 
field. It must be remembered that the larger agency 
has more to satisfy and so the service rendered each in- 
dividual will not amount to as much as is the case with the 
smaller agency. However, it must be remarked that 
the larger agencies have a very strong influence. 

In recommending the agencies advertised in these 
columns it is necessary to state what the benefits are 
and what may be reasonably expected of them. A very 
large number of the best positions in the country, in 
public schools, academies, and colleges are secured thru 
agencies. The agency is almost unlimited in its scope. 
It exists for the purpose of bringing the school and the 
teacher together. The interests of the teacher and the 
agency are the same. 

If a teacher has the necessary preparation for the 
work he expects to do, and has ability to do satisfactory 
work, the agency can undoubtedly be of service to him. 
It can, obviously, be of help to school authorities seeking 
capable teachers. 

No honest agency will guarantee positions. It is con- 
ceivable that a perfectly competent and worthy teacher 
might register in any agency, and thru no fault of his or 
lack of attention on the part of the agency, might fail to 
secure a position. This is a loss to the agency, for it 
can only live thru securing positions for its clients. 

An honest, secure, and reliable agency will only guar- 
antee to use its best efforts toward securing such a 
position as is desired and suited to the ability and attain- 
ments of the candidates. Such an agency is worthy the 


support of the educational world and the patronage of 
all who seek to enter the profession, to enter new fields, 
or gain more lucrative positions. 
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Program of the Department of Super- 


intendence. 
OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT. 
HENRY P. EMERSON, President, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EpwIn B. Cox, 1st Vice-Pres., 
JOHN W. ABERCROMBIE, 2d Vice-Pres., University, Ala. 
JOHN H. HINEMON, Secretary, Little Rock, Ark. 


The Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. will 
hold its next annual meeting in Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 28, 24, 
and 25, 1904. 

The railroads of the Southeastern Passenger Association 
have granted a round trip rate of one fare plus twenty-five 
cents, with the privilege of one stop-over in either direction, 
The Southwestern Association has granted arate of one fare 
= $2.00 for the round trip. The Central, Trunk Line and 

ew England Associations have granted a rate of one and 
one-third fare thru their respective territories to the gate- 
waysof the Southeastern Association. The Western Passenger 
Association grants a rate of one and one-third fare for the 
round trip. 

Full details of stop-over privileges and ticket limits will be 
ap mpenaen in the complete rs am which will be issued later. 

t is expected that reduced side-trip rates will be offered to 
points in the South, following the convention, with exten- 
sion of tickets for return to March 31, but these ar ange- 
ments are not yet completed. 

A local committee has been appointed by the citizens of 
Atlanta, of which Mr. E. P. Burns, of Atlanta, Ga., is the 
secretary. He will be pleased to answer all inquiries as to 
local arrangements for the convention. 

The following hotel rates are guaranteed: 

Piedmont Hotel—Headquarters ; 150 available rooms, 
American plan—$3.00 to $5.00 for each person, two in a 
room. European plan—$1.50 to $3.50 for each person, two 
in a room. 

Also the Kimball House, $2.00 to $3.50, two in a room. 
Hotel Aragon, $2.00 to $2.50, double; $3.00 to $4.00, single; 
Hotel Majestic, $2.00 to $3.50; Ballard house, $1.50 to $2.00; 
Peach Tree Inn, $1.50 per day; Marion Hotel, $2.00 per 


Xenia, O. 


day. 

The accommodations listed above will be reserved for 
convention applications until February 10; after that date 
such rooms will be assigned as may be available at date of 
application. ‘ 

n view of the usual heavy winter tourist business, all 
convention guests are advised to secure rooms before Feb- 
ruary 10. 


Preliminary Program. 
TUESDAY, FEB. 23, 


9:30 A. M. 

1. Addresses—Hon. Hoke Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; Hon. 
William B. Merritt, state school commissioner, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. Education at the Universal Exposition, 1904.—From 
the point of view of the chief of the department— Howard J. 
Rogers, chief of Department of Education. 

3. Exhibit of the United States Bureau of Education— 
W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of education. 

4, Some city exhibits; their purpose and plan—F. Louis 
Soldan, superintendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo.; Andrew 
W. Edson, associate superintendent of schools, New York 
city; Albert G. Lane, district superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, III. : 

5. Typical State Exhibits—(Speakers to be supplied. ) 

2:00 P. M. 

Topic—The course of study in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

1. The superintendent’s influence on the course of study— 
be H. Elson, superintendent of schools, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Discussion led by Charles M. Jordan, superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

2. What omissions are advisable in the present course of 
study, and what should be the basis for the same—Frank 
M. McMurry, Teachers college, Columbia university, New 
York city. 

Discussion led by E. H. Mark, superintendent of schools, 
Louisville, Ky.; J. A. Phillips, superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Clinton S. Marsh, superintendent of 
schools, Auburn, N. Y. 

3. Athletics and other collateral activities in secondary 
schools— Paul H. Saunders, University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity P. O., Miss. 

Discussion led by F. D. Boynton, superintendent of schools, 
Ithaca, N. Y 

8:15 P. M. , 

Address— Edwin A. Alderman, president of Tulane univer- 
sity, New Orleans, La. 

WEDNESDAY, FEB. 24. 

9:30 A, M. 

1. Declaration of educational principles with especial 
reference to the needs of the South—Charles W. Dabney, 
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president, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
Charles D. McIver, president State Normal and Industrial 
er: Greensboro, N. C. 

2. The Factory Child—Lawton B. Evans, superintendent 
of schools, Augusta, Ga. 

2:30 P. M. 

Round Table Session of City Superintendents. 

= ee, G. Cooley, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

1. The expediency of importing teachers of proved merit 
from without the city or town—Samuel T. Dutton, Teachers 
College, Columbia university, New York city. 

Discussion led by Alexander T. Stuart, superintendent 
of public instruction, Washington, D. C. 

2. Should teachers be required to present from time to 
time evidences of increased scholarship? If so, of what 
nature—examinations, certificates or credits from recognized 
institutions of learning?—Walter H. Small, superintendent 
of schools, Providence, R. I. 

Discussion led by E, C. Branson, president, State Normal 
school, Athens, Ga. 

3. ‘‘The laborer is worthy of his hire’’—(Speakers to be 
supplied. ) 

4, The value of schools for experimentation and practice 
—(Speakers to be supplied). 

Round Table Session of State and County Superintendents. 

Leader—R. C. Barrett, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Des Moines, Ia. 

1. Increasing the efficiency of rural schools—Arthur 
oe state superintendent of public instruction, Austin, 

exas. 

Discussion as follows: 

(a) Consolidation of schools—J. Y. Joyner, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Raleigh, N. C.; William N. 
Sheats, state superintendent of public instruction, Talla- 
hassee, Fla.; Joseph D. Eggleston, Jr., superintendent of 
schools, Prince Edward county, Wor- 
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4, The Teacher—beneficiary Or victim?—Miss Celestia S. 
Parrish, Athens, Ga. 

Discussion led by Henry P. Archer, superintendent of 
schools, Charleston, S. C. 


2:00 P. M. 
Topic—Extension of Public School Privileges. 


1. The organization of a system of evening schools— 
 ormaiga M. Balliet, superintendent of schools, Springfield, 

ass. : 

Discussion led by Edwin F. Moulton, superintendent of 
instruction, Cleveland, O.; Charles S. Foos, superintendent 
of schools, Reading, Pa. 

2. Free popular lectures, Hen 
of free lectures, Boroughs of 
New York city. 

3. University extension for teachers in service— Walter A. 
Payne, University of Chicago, IIl. 

Discussion led by R. H. Halsey, president, State Normal 
school, Oshkosh, Wis.; F. T. Oldt, superintendent of schools, 
Dubuque, Ia. 

4, Vacation schools, playgrounds, and recreation centers— 
Miss Evangeline E. Whitney, district superintendent of 
schools, New York city. . 

Discussion led by B. E. Nelson, superintendent of schools, 
Lincoln, III. 


The National Society for the Scientific Study of Education. 
This society will hold two meetings; one at four o’clock P. M., 
Monday, 22d, and the other at 2:30 Pp. M., Wednesday, 24th. 
The printed Year Book sent to members contains papers 
discussing: 
‘‘The Relation of Theory to Practice in Education.’’ 
W. S. JACKMAN, President. 


M.' Leipziger, supervisor 
anhattan and The Bronx, 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


matorial for schools and colleges 


It is to be understood that all notes of school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will tind many valuable notes from the educational supply market 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 


Scmoo. JouRNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


School Decoration. 


‘Decorate your school-room. Do not overdo it, but 
decorate with taste.’’ ‘‘Make the school-room attractive 
that the pupils may enjoy the time spent within its walls.’’ 
These are the messages of two state superintendents to 
their teachers. The doctrines are so well known to many 
of us that we can scarcely realize how little they are appre- 
ciated in some of our schools. As a matter of fact the 
effective use of pictures and casts for decorative purposes 
is an unknown art to a large majority of the teachers and 
people of the United States. It rests upon the schools to 
change all this. Unfortunately nowhere in the country 
have we reached the point arrived at in Berlin. There 
$2,500 is to be spent yearly for eight years, with the object 
of painting frescoes on the walls of class-rooms and corri- 
dors. These pictures will be simple in character and will 
represent for the most part scenes in German history. 

On the other hand, in the United States nearly all school 
decoration is done by the teacher and pupils. Teachers and 
school authorities seem to realize more or less generally 
that something should be done in such work, but very often 
the necessa nowledge to make effective decoration is 
lacking. Advertisements of svap in glaring colors, coffee 
cards, and cheap pictures often cover the school walls with 
a discordant conglomeration. There is little effectual at- 
tempt to harmonize subjects and colors to the character of 
the rooms and walls. 

A few practical suggestions may help to the desired end. 
In the first place any school-room can he decorated ata 
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slight expense. Such pictures as those published by the 
Perry Pictures Company, and the Brown pictures, sold by 
E. L. Kellogg & Company, can be bought for an exceed- 
ingly small amount. And they are extremely artistic be- 
sides. The schools of the United States owe much to Mr. 
Perry for his enterprise in reproducing _— paintings. 
The accompanying illustration shows the Stuart Washing- 
ton reproduced in an entirely new manner this year. It is 
one of the most beautiful things imaginable when printed 
on soft white paper. Similar new pictures of famous men 
have been reproduced. Any teacher who has not seen the 
latest pictures should send for them at once. It is well to 
recall the fact that the Perry Pictures Company also pub- 
lish large reproductions especially for schovls desiring the 
best work done in this line. 

The prevalent thought in school decoration at present is 
that each room should be an artistic whole. This is care- 
fully carried out in many of the New York schools. Audi- 
toriums are decorated in such a manner as to convey some 
patriotic conception. By making the class-rooms artistic 
units, it is possible to convey to the child an idea of the 
different schools of art; the Dutch, Flemish, Italian, etc. 
If the same pictures were scattered instead of centered 
there would not be the slightest concept of a period of art. 

In illustrating the Dutch school there is the work of 
Rembrandt, his ‘‘ Night Watch’’ for example, and the 
landscapes of Ruysdael and Hobbema. The Dutch school 
may be combined with the Flemish school as represented 
by the great Rubens and Van Dyck. In getting Rem- 
brandt’s it should be remembered that he was at his best as 
a painter of portraits. This is 
important when we remember 
in addition that he was the most 
eminent painter andengraver of 
the Dutch school. In his cos- 
tumes he often violated history. 
He was constantly introducing 
Dutch costumes as the fantastic 
drapery of ancient times. His 
heads possess character. Among 
his portraits are one of John 
Silvius, a minister of Amster- 
dam, and a portrait of himself. 

Rubens painted historical 
scenes, landscapes, animals, 
fruits, and flowers. He carried 
the art of coloring to its highest 
excellence. His best work was 
done in grand compositions, al- 
tho they were often incorrect 
in design and outline. His pic- 
ture of ‘‘An Old Woman’? is 
exceedingly famous as is his 
‘Descent from the Cross.’’ 

Van Dyck was correct in his 
designs, and the expression in 
his heads is most delicate. His 
coloring and tones are correct, 
and the attitudes of his figures 
are easy, natural, unaffected, 
and full of life. Among his best 
works are ‘‘Boy Blowing Soap 
Bubbles,’’ ‘‘Horses,’’ “Marv 
de Medici,’’ ‘‘ Bolingbroke.’’ 
He painted portraits of many of 
the English nobility. His por- 
traits are too well-known to 
need description. 

Between the Dutch school and 
the Spanish painters there is 
great contrast. The two great 
nainters of this school were 
Murillo and Velasquez. Muril- 
lo’s work is accurate and gives 
careful attention to nature. His 
pictures possess a charming sim- 
plicitv of character peculiar to 
Murillo alone, and all are vig- 
orously colored. Most of his 
subjects were religious. Among 
those which are suitable for 
school use are ‘‘St. Anthonv,”’ 
‘‘The Fruit Vender,’’ and ‘‘The 
Divine Shepherd.’’ 

Everything about the work of 
Velasquez is simple, earnest, 
genuine, and sincere. He had 
a free touch, but was always 
natural, always accurate, and 
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his effects are produced by the simplest means. His faces 
are portraits, not ideals. His animals are the animals of the 
fields and stables. His details are perfect and there is no 
striving after dramatic effect. There is nothing horrible, 
nothing grotesque, nothing shocking about the pictures of 
Velasquez. His accessories, his armor, his drapery, his 
foliage, are as carefully and as accurately produced as if 
he drew a likeness each time. 

Italian art is too well-known to need much description. 
Among the grand works of the artistic revival may be sug- 
gested Raphael’s ‘‘Sistine Madonna,’’ ‘‘The Madonna of 
the Chair’’ and ‘‘St. Cecelia.’’ It may be noted in passing 
that the Madonna is both one of the most popular subjects 
in art and also one of the most in demand by buyers. This 
may be accounted for, aside from the great beauty of this 
subject, by the development of the taste thru the popular 
magazines. Other works of art in the Italian school seen 
far too seldom are Da Vincis ‘‘ Mona Lisa,’’ and the cast 
of ‘‘Choir Boys’’ by Lucca della Robbia. 

In turning from Italy to Greece one passes to the great- 
est art of the world. This should be generously treated in 
the schools by casts and photographs. The frieze of the 
Parthenon may be shown, as well as numerous pictures of 
the Acropolis. There are many gems of artistic work in 
Greece which are too little known. Perseverance will 
secure photographs of many of these. The ‘‘ Winged 
Victory ’’ is a most beautiful cast to represent Greek sculp- 
ture, but the Hermes of Praxiteles should also have a 
prominent place. A modern picture which correlates well 
with a Greek room is Alma Tadema’s beautiful ‘‘ Reading 
from Homer.’’ 

From the ancient world to Sir Joshua Reynolds and Land- 
seer is along step. But the works of these two moderns 
should be shown in every school. They are really well 
enough known probably as pictures even if the names of 
the painters are unknown. Among Landseer’s works are 
‘‘Dignity and Impudence,’’ ‘‘Saved,’’ the famous 
‘‘ Hunted Stag,’’ ‘‘The Twa Dogs’’ anda portrait of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was a superb portrait painter, and 
his work surpasses description. Among his paintings are 
‘* Angels’ Heads,’’ ‘‘ Age of Innocence,’’ ‘‘ Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse,’’ ‘‘Children,’’ ‘‘ Infant Jupiter,’’ ‘‘Gar- 
rick between Tragedy and Comedy ’’ and the ‘‘ Infant Her- 
cules.’’ The last named was painted for Empress Catharine 
of Russia. 

Of the great French painters it is only necessary to recall 
the names of a few whose work is suitable for use in 
schools. Among these masters are Millet, Corot, Bouge- 
reau, and Rosa Bonheur. The country life and animal life 
depicted by these artists will appeal to the lowest grades. 
Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair’’ and various other animal 
pictures will be particularly attractive. Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus ’’ 
should have a place in every school as well as others of his 
characterizations of the French peasants. 

No well decorated school should be without something of 
American art. For the artistic side there should be 
Stuart’s ‘‘Washington,’’ Sargent’s ‘‘Frieze of the 
Prophets,’’ and Abbey’s ‘‘ The Round Tableof King Ar- 
thur.’’ Besides these there should be historical scenes and 
pictures of famous men. Among the noted historical pic- 
tures are ‘‘ Washingtion Crossing the Delaware ’’ ‘‘ Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge,’’ ‘‘The Surrender of Cornwallis,’’ 


and ‘The Signing of the Emancipatien Proclamation.’’ - 


For famous men include Presidents Jefferson, Madison, 
Grant, Lincoln, and McKinley. Among the poets and liter- 
ary men should be Longfellow, Irving, Holmes, Whittier, 
Lowell, and Emerson, Of military heroes no list need be 
given as a personal choice must decide. 

After the pictures have been selected and the rooms de- 
cided upon, framing and hanging should be given the most 
careful attention. Taste plays a great part in this feature 
of decoration and unfortunately it is extremely easy to spoil 
all good effect by poor framing or poor hanging. 

The great rule to bear in mind in framing is that simpli- 
city cannot be too strongly insisted upon: the picture is the 
thing. If poor, no frame can save it. If good, it asks no 
ornamentation. The frame should concentrate attention on 
the picture; if ornate, it dissipates attention. 

The hanging of pictures is very important, but the great- 
est errors of judgment occur perhaps in placing casts. 
They are to be admired chiefly for their line and form, and 
these.qualities are well brought out in them only when they 
receive light from one side. A cast is little more thana 
white, formless mass, unless it is so lighted as to bring out 
the moveling by well defined shadows. It cannot be so 
lighted if between two windows, or if in line with a window 
and the eye, or if in a dark corner, or if with diffused light 
from all sides. A good plaster cast is a very beautiful 
thing if well placed, otherwise it is a mere lump of plaster. 
The very worst place for a cast is in front of a window, 
where so many people set them. The next worst place is 
the one where it is flooded with light from all sides, A white 
cast, unless very well lighted, should not have a white 
background, but a dark background may be overdone. 

These hints may be of service in aiding the decoration of 
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school-rooms, Where school decoration has been done to 
any extent the results have shown immediately. The crav- 
ing which is inculcated in the schools for more attractive 
surroundings reacts on the homes. The art stores of the 
place realize it at once. The children show a knowledge of 
pictures, and the demand for reproductions of good pictures 
assumes goodly proportions. If the public school can incul- 
cate the love of the beautiful to any degree, however slight, 
its work will have been done. Upon them and the teachers 
depends the art of our country. 


Keyless Clocks. 


Any school which intends to buy clocks should investigate 
the ‘‘ Keyless Clocks.’’ This is easily done. All one has to 
do is to write to the Keyless Clock Company, 304-308 
Hudson street, New York city, and they will send descrip- 
tions of all varieties of clocks. 

The name of this new time-keeper is especially attractive. 
The keyless clock is hung up on the wall like any other 
clock. Then for a full year it takes care of itself. Month 
in and month out it runs smoothly along withvut the slight- 
est care or attention. 

The ‘‘Keyless Clock’’ is driven by a weight, but it is 
wound by a self-contained mechanism, not with a key. 
Electricity winds it magnetically, the current coming from 
a small set of dry cells in the clock. But because it uses 
electricity, it is not an electric clock. An electric clock 
takes an almost continuous current, complicated machinery, 
and a large and powerful battery. The ‘‘Keyless’”’ uses 
little current and so the batteries are small and last for a 
long time. It is driven by a weight and keepsgood time. 

When this weight drops to a certain point a magnet raises 
it again, and this magnet only operates to raise the weight. 
The weight turns the current on automatically to raise it- 
self, and shuts it off when it has been raised. Thus the 
current is used only while the weight is being raised. This 
is once in every few minutes. While the clock runs an hour 
the battery is in use only about one second. Every few 
minutes the weight runs down, and the battery is used for 
one-tenth of a second to raise it. An electric clock uses up 
in four minutes the current used by a ‘‘ Keyless’’ in one 
day of twenty-four hours. Knowing the small amount of 
power it uses, it is easy to understand how it can run itself 
for a whole year without attention of any kind. 

The ‘‘Keyless’’ is a simple gravity clock. It is like 
ordinary gravity clocks run with a weight or spring. It isa 
better timekeeper than any other clock, since it has a light 
weight to drive it. This weight, moving swiftly, gives 
equal power to a heavy weight moving slowly. But the 
light weight does not twist the framework of the clock- 
train, or make the wheels stick and clog because they are 
‘‘out of true.’’ And there is no disturbance of the clock 
by handling for the purpose of winding up. Once it is ad- 
justed, the framework remains in line, the clock is not dis- 
turbed, and the adjustment remains correct. 


A Simple Still. 

A simple, inexpensive, and efficient form of still can easily 
be made which will serve admirably for class-room work. 
Such a piece of apparatus will show, for instance, the prep- 
aration of alcohol, essential oils, products obtained from 
flowers, and other distillates. 

An ordinary mason quart fruit jar can be used as the 
vessel for heating the liquid to be distilled. The top must 
be all zinc and the porcelain disk broken out. The distillate 
food may tea piece of half inch tin-lined lead pipe about 
three feet long. One end of the tube, curved at asomewhat 
acute angle with the longer section, is fitted into a hole 
made thru the top of the zinc cover, and soldered to it. 
This tube is passed thru a tube of some sheet metal about 
two and one-half feet long and two inches in diameter. The 
ends of the larger tube are closed about the smaller one by 
passing the latter thru holes in stoppers fitted to the ends 
of — large one. The large tube has short lateral tubes at 
its ends. : 

This condensing apparatus, which is a form of Liebig’s 
condenser, will allow water to run into the larger tube at 
its lower end and out at its upper end. The condensing may 
be more simply done by wrapping the tube with a strip of 
loosely-woven fabric, adjusting it in an inclined wooden 
trough, and letting cold water run slowly upon its upper 
end, or the conde sing will be more complete and rapid if 
cold water b> allowed to drop upon the pipe at places two 
or three inches apart thruout its length from a vessel sus- 
pended above it. ; : , 

The bottom of the fruit jar should be covered with a piece 
of wire window screen to distribute the heat. By properly 
folding a piece of screening about six inches square, a woven- 
wire hod or cap may be made for this purpose, which will 
slip on and off the jar easily. 

It is best to do the heati g with an ordinary kerosene 
Jamp, as a gas or an alcohol flame might break the jar. The 
flame should be low at first, and the heat increased slowly. 
The contents of the jar will soon begin to boil, end there is 
little danger of the vessel’s breaking with the strongest heat 
a lamp can give. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


With the closing of the Georgia campaign the bookmen at 
once left for other fields of action. Probably there has never 
been such a large number of men engaged in one contest for 
along time. At one period in the contest seventy-eight rep- 
resentatives of publishers were in Atlanta. 

During the last week, before the awards were made, the 
commission spent its time in listening to the arguments of 
the individual men. The representatives of twenty-five con- 
cerns walked up and made 250 statements. Each man had 
ten minutes: some used the whole time and more too. Such 
a rtd of oratory has not been heard in the South for many 
a day. 


The bookmen have already begun to arrange their forces 
for the campaigns in Tennessee and Virginia. Both are to 
adopt uniform text-books for the state. .The adoption in 
Virginia will come first, and that is over two months away, 
but a number of men are now hard at work. 

In Virginia a list of the best books will undoubtedly be 
chosen. The people are not thoroly in sympathy with the 
uniform text-book law and they are ready todemand only the 
best publications. The personnel of the Tennessee commis- 
sion is of the highest caliber and the members will undoubt- 
edly demand the best books also. Bookmen like to see 
authorities take a stand like this and put the needs of the 
schools forward as a prominent issue. 


The Indiana state board of education has decided to adver- 
tise for bids for furnishing geographie3, arithmetics, read- 
ers, and copy-books for use in the public schools of the state. 
The board will open bids on Jan. 14, and award the contracts 
at that time. The board’s action was based on an opinion 
given by the attorney general of the state. He declared 
that the arrangement made by the board in 1902 with the 
present publishers regarding the revision of the books was 
illegal. He pointed out that the board failed to have it 
understood how much compensation the persons who did the 
revising were to receive. While the publishers pay for the 
work, it is maintained that the board of education should 
have ascertained how much is to be paid. 


The Georgia text-book commission has made an award sup- 
plementing the list published in another column. It has 
adopted Coleman’s ‘‘ Elements of Physiology,’’ for use in 
the seventh and eighthelementary grades. The book is pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. 


Publishers are interested in the proposed school book uni- 
formity law for Mississippi. At the past several sessions 
this matter has been up, ut nothing has been definitely de- 
cided. According to those who ought to be well informed, 
the bill will become alaw without much opposition this 
winter. Asa whole the publishers are opposed to the uni- 
form state text-book system. The Mississippi legislature 
conveneson January 5. 


The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association is to vote on 
the question whether bookmen shall enjoy the privileges of 
the association or not. A rather narrow body, if it does not 
appreciate the membership of such broad-gauged men as 
those in the educational trade field! 


The late Joseph Gillott, the great. pen manufacturer, gen- 
erously remembered all his employees in his will. He gave 
$5,000 to the head clerks and varying amounts to all, ending 
— to each boy and girl in his employ at the time of his 

eath. 


Harlan Page Hubbard, widely known in the advertising 
world, died on Nov. 30. He began his career as a news- 
paper man, but in 1881 he established a newspaper adver- 
tising agency in New Haven, Conn., where he was unusu- 
ally successful thru his skill in constructing advertisements. 
He established later a successful newspaper directory of the 
world. For some years Mr. Hubbard had confined himself 
to the construction of advertisements for magazines and 
newspapers and the large agencies. Mr. Hubbard was well 
known to the newspaper proprietors and advertisers of the 
country. 

In soning on the Morse Company recently Mr. Morse was 
found hard at work on the histories which he has recently 
added to his lists. Hazen’s ‘‘ Elementary ’’ has already ap- 
peared and Chancellor’s, a more advanced work, is to be 
issued within a short time. The utmost care is being taken 
to make every detail of the book absolutely perfect. 


We regret to learn of the recent death of Horatio S. Bur- 
dett, the father of Frank W. Burdett, of Silver, Burdett & 
Company. 

Mr. Homer Merriam, the president of the G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company of Springfield, is considering making Pesa- 
dena, Cal., his permanent home. He will continue in his 
business position, however. 


Herbert Small, up to three years ago a member of the pub- 
lishing firm of Small, & Maynard of Boston, died on Decem- 
ber 12. He was the principal organizer of the Boston Pub- 
licity bureau. 
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Raymond S. White, a director of the Union Typewriter 
Company, was injured in an automobile accident on Dec. 19, 
His injuries proved fatal, death ensuing on Dec. 21. 


Mc. Karl Weber, assistant superintendent of the A. W. 
Faber pencil works at Stein, Germany, has been in New 
York recently. 


Mr. A. H. Porter, formerly with the Globe School Book 
Company and whose withdrawal from that position was an- 
nounced recently in these columns, is now connected with 
the Educational Publishing Company. 

The book companies were well represented at the recent 
mathematical exhibit at Teachers’ college. The American 
Book Company, Ginn & Company, the Macmillan Company 
and D. C. Heath & Company had tables loaded with their 
mathematical publications. The Milton Bradley Company 
was also well represented. 


Mr. Frederic K. Manley, who has been so successful in 
institute work in New Jersey, was at one time a manuscript 
editor of the American Book Company. 


Mr. Gray, a well-known Iowa superintendent, is now with 
the American Book Company. His many friends in Iowa 
wish him success in his new field. 


Mr. Parish, who was principal of the Dyersville, Iowa, 
schools last year, is now the Illinois representative of the 
Columbia School Supply Company. 


Mr. Farr, of the Chicago office of Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, has been about New York recently, where he has been 
cordially welcomed by his many friends. 

Mr. Haviland Stevenson visited the New York office on 
his return from the Georgia campaign. 

The New York office has been made more attractive by 
the installation of handsome oak partitions. They improve 
the general impression of the rooms immensely. 


The accompanying illustration is an admirable likeness of 
Mr. Edwin O. Grover, who,as was announced in these columns 
last month, is now general editor for Rand, McNally & 
Company, Mr. Grover is well-known in the educational field 
thru his successful connection with Ginn & Company for a 





Edwin O. Grover, General editor of Rand, McNally & Co. 


number of years. He is a quiet, scholarly man of the high- 
est ability as a student. For the last two years he has been 
editor of the text-book department of Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany. In this position he has done most excellent work. Mr. 
Grover has the best wishes of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
the greatest success in the new position for which he is so 
admirably fitted. 


On the occasion of the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence, at Atlanta, in February, the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway will sell tickets from New York to Atlanta and 
—_ = 42. Tickets will be sold Feb. 20 and 21; final 
imit, Feb. 27. 


The Texas Text-Book board has been subjected to consid- 
erable criticism on account of some of its adoptions. The 
legality of the adoption of a text in physical geography is 
questioned. Then, too, the board is accused of having en- 
croached upon the sphere of highschool studies. 


A fine set of Physiological Models (for school use), in 
handsome oak case, that cost $140—as good as new for sale 
at nearly half cost. Exceptional opportunity for High or 
Normal school. Address Models, care SCHOOL JOURNAL, 61 
E. 9th St., City. 
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Mr. Herbert S. Kellogg, manager of the Kellogg’s Teach- 
ers’ Bureau, has removed his office from 61 East 9th street 
to the beautiful new building of the Bank of the Metropulis, 
corner of Sixteenth street and Broadway. From _ the 
windows of his fine, large new office on the fourteenth floor, 
an excellent view of lower New York, the bay, and Brooklyn, 
is revealed to the visitor. The best wishes of Mr. Kellogg’s 
hosts of friends among the teachers of the country go with 
him in his new venture. 

In the fourteen years that Mr. Herbert S. Kellogg has 
been the manager he has aided teachers in every section of 
the United States, and the large measure of success which 
the Bureau has attained has been entirely due to his efforts. 
May this su-cess continue to be his, and may his untiring 
devotion to the best interests of his patrons meet with the 
hearty recognition it deserves. 


Publishing houses have been handicapped during the past 
few months by inability to get paper according to their needs. 
Now there comes the announcement that a combination has 
been formed for the sale of all the book paper manufactured 
in the Northwestern states. This combination will work in 
harmony with the general Paper Company, the selling trust 
formed to market all the print, fiber, and manila paper made 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan. Under the arrange- 
ment all manufacturers will sell paper thru a common 
agency, at agency prices, tho shipments will be direct from 
mill to consumer. 


Benjamin H. Sanborn & Company announce that James 
C. Coffin, formerly of their Chicago house, is to become 
the general New York manager, having his headquarters at 
156 Fifth avenue. His experience in school work and his 
extended travels among the schools in nearly a score of 
states should make him really helpful to school officials 
and teachers with whom he comes in contact. 


The calendar of the American Book Company for 1904 is 
at hand and it certainly is an attractive bit of work. The 
colors, while harmonizing thoroly, yet attract theeye. The 
statistics are complete as usual and invaluable for anyone in 
school work. This is certainly the ‘‘ School Calendar’’ of 
the country, par excellence. 


The Boston school board has reported adversely on the 
union label for text-books as follows: 

‘‘In our opinion it seems too plain for argument that 
school books are to be bought, primarily, for their educa- 
tional worth, only secondarily for their outward dress, and 
remotely, if at all, with reference to the views of those who 
aid in a certain stage of their manufacture.’”’ 


Georgia Adoptions. 


After two months of work the Georgia Text-Book com- 
mission announced its list of awards on Dec. 8. The list is 
as follows: 

Readers. : ; 

Maynard, Merrill & Company.—Graded Literature First 
and Second Readers. 

American Book Company. —Lee’s Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Readers. 

Arithmetics. . ‘ 

Ginn & Company.—Bacon’s Intermediate Arithmetic; 
Wentworth’s Practical Arithmetic. pe . 

American Book Company.—Milne’s Standard Arithmetic. 

Grammars. ' 

a Heath & Company.—Hyde’s Course in English, 
Book I. 

Maynard, Merrill & Company.—Reed & Kellogg’s Graded 
Lessons in English, new edition. 

Newson & Company. —Buehler’s Modern Grammar. 

Geographies. 

Ginn & Company. —Frye’s Elementary Geography; Frye’s 
— Geography, Georgia edition. 


astory. 
, Southern Publishing Company.—Beginner’s History of Our 
yountry. 
ioaion Book Company.—Field’s History of the United 
States. 
University Publishing Company.—Evans’ History of Geor- 
gia. 
Agriculture. ; 
Cultivator Publishing Company. —Hunnicutt’s Agriculture. 
Physiology and Hygiene. ‘ 
Maynard, Merrill & Company.—Hutcheson’s Lessons in 
ahr sg | and Hygiene, Book I. , 
Silver, Burdett & Company.—Conn’s Elementary Physiol- 
ogy. 
Civics. _ 
American Book Company.—Peterman’s Civil Government, 
Georgia edition. 


Primer. : 

Wheeler Publishing Company. —Wheeler’s Primers. 
Writing. 

Central School Supply Company. —Roudebush Copy Books. 


Spelling. 
B. F. Johnson & Company.—Branson’s Speller, Book I. 
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American Book Company. —Swinton’s Word Book. 

These adoptions are of great importance in the Southern 
trade field. The commission issued a report with the aw 
which is rich in suggestion both to the publishers and to edu- 
cators as well. It reads in part as follows: 

‘<The state school commission deems it proper to perpetu- 
ate with its report —— system of text-books 
for the common schools of rgia, the reasons which actu- 
ated each and every adoption. The commission recognized 
from the start the delicacy and importance of the work 
which the legislature of the state had thrust upon it, and 
we are cognizant of the difficulties and embarrassments sure 
to be encountered in its execution. 

‘*Of equal importance to good personal associates for our 
children is the companionship of good books. Sensible of 
this truth, we have undertaken this important work, and if 
— not done it wisely it has at least been done faith- 

ully. 
‘‘We have, as the law directs, given great weight and due 
consideration to the reports of the sub-commission. The in- 
dividual reports of the sub-commission are thoro, able, and 
exhaustive. 

**In the selection of books we have not thought it wise to 
sacrifice quality to price, and yet we have not thought it 
proper to ignore price altogether, where books were of the 
same class. 

‘“We have shown a preference for Southern authors, 
where the competitive books offered were substantially of 
equal merit, but we have not taken the limit to indulge this 
sentiment, when to do so involved an injury to the children 
of Georgia or unduly added to the burdens of the taxpayers 
who support the common schools of the state. 

‘*No book that is partisan in character or unfair to the 
South and her traditions, has, or could for a moment find 
favor in our eyes. It has been our aim to get the best books 
at the least possible price. 

‘‘There were many books inspected and rejected of ne- 
cessity. This does not mean that the books so rejected were 
inferior. Some were rejected because they were not adapted 
to our conditions, while others of equal merit with those 
selected were rejected because disproportionately expensive. 
Wherever we have selected a different book from the sub- 
commission, it was because the price of the book recom- 
mended made it advisable. We may add that we have been 
delighted with the books submitted, and we note with gen- 
uine pleasure the improvement of school books over those 
we studied as _ 

‘The books adopted we think are the best, and they have 
been secured at a price ranging from twenty to fifty per 
cent. of the former retail price. This means the saving of 
thousands of dollars annually. We have also arranged for 
further reduction in the price of books adopted, rangin 
from fifteen to twenty per cent. where county boards o 
education will undertake to distribute these books for their 
respective counties, in lieu of requiring depositories to be 
established by the contractors in said counties. 

‘* We have arranged in every instance for an exchange of 
old books in same subject for new ones, the old books bein 
accepted in payment at from fifty to sixty-six per cent. o 
the contract price of the new ones.”’ 

The Atlanta Constitution comments upon the awards as 
follows: ‘‘Georgia has been given by the action of the com- 
mission one of the best, most practical and approved lists of 
books that can be found in any state of equivalent condi- 
tions in the Union. The books selected are modern, splen- 
didly constructed and most happily chosen to meet the needs 
of the school system as it now stands. The contracts repre- 
sent a carefully estimated saving of $600,000 for the five 
years.”’ 


The California Adoptions. 


The California text-book commission is holding regular 
sessions for the purpose of making adoptions. At the time 
of going to press only one book has been decided upon, Tarr 
& McMurry’s ‘‘Geography, Book I.’’ This is published by 
the Macmillan Company. It is understood, of course, that 
on account of the peculiar California text-book laws, the 
state hires the plates of such books as it desires to use. This 
is a quibble to enable the state to get good books, as the plan 
of state-published books has proved anything but a decided 
success. The campaign in California, as noted a month ago, 
has been an extremely vigorous one. A feature which a4 
been given great prominence deserves more than passing 
notice. Certain newspapers of the state have carried on a 
vigorous campaign against the commission. They have made 
repeated charges that the state universities and their pro- 
fessors were trying to run the school books of the state. 
Another on was that they were trying to get their own 
books adopted. Exceedingly reckless statements were pub- 
lished and some of the professors at the California universi- 
ties must have been surprised to learn of the books they had 
edited or written. 

It is hard to see why the state universities and their facul- 
ties should be denied any interest in the adoption of books 
for the common schools. They stand at the head of thestate 
educational activities. 
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Their labors are, to a certain extent, dependent upon the 
work the schools do. Therefore it is only natural to expect 
that their professors should show some interest in the mat- 
ter of state text-books. It does, at least, seem that any 
interest the faculties of the higher educational institutions of 
California might display on such a subject would react to the 
benefit of the public schools of that state. The faculties of 
the universities are exceptionally ablemen. The institutions 
are well endowed and have been able to offer salaries which 
have drawn from the East some of its ablest educators. If 
such men have favored certain text-books it would seem as 
if the books must be the ones best adapted to California’s 
particular needs. 


Prang Educational Company. 


The Prang Educational Company, now at 5 West Eight- 
eenth street, New York, will remove about the first of 
February to the new Flattan building on the south-east 
corner of Thirteenth street and University Place. The new 
offices will occupy the whoie of the eighth floor in this hand- 
some addition to the city’s business structures. The com- 
pany was obliged to move on account of the demands for 
space by its editorial department. Ever since this depart- 
ment was moved from Boston early last year there has been 
lack of space in the Eighteenth street office. This trouble 
will be remedied in the new quarters. The latter are light 
and spacious. Being on a corner there will always be light 
from three sides while at present the fourth side is open and 
adds its share of the light. Thus prints and drawings can 
be shown to greater advantage than has been possible in the 
present quarters. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL congratulates the 
company on the success which it has attained and the work 
it has done in aiding American education. 

The Prang Educational Company grew out of the work of 
Louis F. Prang, who has retired from active business life. 
The world owes two things to Mr. Prang. The first is that 
in 1856 he perfected the process of chromo-lithography, and 
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made possible the reproduction of the world’s masterpieces 
in color. His other great service was his furtherance of 
the cause of art education in the public schools. 

Walter Smith, the founder of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, was the first to interest Mr. Prang in school art 
education. With John S. Clarke and Mrs. Mary Dana 
Hicks, they began a series of art drawing books which 
attracted attention. Mr. Prang continued the work and has 
given the country a good working system for the element- 
ary instruction of the young in graphic art. It was tocarry 
on this work that the Prang Educational Company was 
formed. Somewhat over a year ago, William E. Cochrane, 
of New York, and William S. Mack, of Chicago, were 
announced to have become members of the company. Both 
gentlemen had been in the service for a number of years. 
A little later came the removal of the house’s editorial de- 
partment from Boston to New York. Now the company 
seeks newer and better quarters. Mr. Mack is the manager 
of the Chicago office at 203 Michigan avenue, and Mr. 
Cochrane is manager of the New York office. The Boston 
office is at 110 Boylston street. This will be maintained as 
a sales oifice and importing bureau. The company has done 
much for art education and it is to be hoped that in its new 
quarters its influence will continue to grow. If it does, as 
it undoubtedly will, the public schools of the country will 
be the gainers. ‘ 


The Smith Typewriter Factory. 


Ever since the four Smith brothers stepped out of the 
Smith Premier Typewriter Company, the world of type- 
writer users has been interested in the development of their 
new plans. As the readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL know, 
these include the establishment of a plant for the manufac- 
ture of high grade visible typewriters. During the past few 
months the Smiths have been busy with the construction of 
a factory in Syracuse, N. Y. The site is a splendid one in 
= part of the city, adjoining the New York Central 
railroad. 

















The First Wing of what is to be the Largest Typewriter Factory in the World. 
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The south wing of the new factory, which is completed and 
occupied by the company, is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. It is eight stories high and half a city block in 
length. It is one of the finest factory buildings in the 
United States, being light, thoroly sanitary, and designed to 
secure the greatest economy of labor, and comfort and con- 
venience for the workmen. This wing has a capacity of 
nearly 200 machines a day, and when the second wing, which 
is to bea duplicate of the south wing, is completed, the 
Smiths will have the largest typewriter factory in the world. 
A large force of mechanics are at work in the new factory 
producing special tools and machine parts, and the new type- 
writer may be looked for early in the year. 

The officers of the company are: Pres., L. C. Smith; vice 
pres., W. L. Smith; secr’y., M. C. Smith; and treas., H. 
W. Smith. Their offices occupy the entire first floor of the 
new building. 

The firm has been fortunate in securing the services of 
M. T. Frisbie to preside over their department of publicity. 
He has had a dozen years of newspaper training and origin- 
ated first-class advertising matter for the Smith-Premier 
Company for several years. 


New York Supplies. 


The supply system of New York city has held the atten- 
tion of the whole educational trade during the past month. 
The amount spent by the city is so large that every house 
hopes for some of the appropriations. As a result the in- 
terest in the supply department is general. 

At the beginning of the month general surprise was ex- 
pressed at the resignation of Superintendent Simmons. It 
was entirely unexpected in most quarters, and the business 
houses without exception were sorry to see him go. It is 
understood that Mr. Simmons’s resignation would have been 
— in sooner except that he refused to resign under 

re. 

Now the attention of the educational trade world has 
turned to the direct delivery of supplies to the schools which 
begins with the new year. The representatives of the pub- 
lishing and supply houses seem somewhat divided in their 
opinions regarding the system. One great advantage it 
gives the houses is that the order blanks come direct to 
headquarters. This gives an opportunity to see how princi- 
pals keep their promises to the bookmen, and it also makes 
a method for checking the work of the outside men. 

Many houses are loud in denouncing principals who make 
certain promises and then make no pretense of living up to 
them. Other houses complain of the increased expense, but 
this has usually been met by increased estimates. 

Another objectionable feature has been noted in the fact 
that there is practically no supervision by the supply de- 
partment, of the supplies delivered. Text-books and sup- 
_ are sent direct to the schools, and do not pass thru the 

ands of the department. Quicker deliveries will be pos- 
sible, however. 

The principals have complained that they should have the 
greatest freedom in ordering supplies, but this seems im- 
possible on account of the difficylties of getting an account- 
ing. Even under the new system many thousands of small 
bills will probably overwhelm the staff of the supply depart- 
ment. 

The instructions which the committee on supplies have is- 
sued to the _— are of an elaborate character. Here- 
after all orders are to be made out in quintuplicate, and 
each requisition’ will be numbered in sequence, each set be- 
ing considered a requisition. The original will go to the 
house from which the materialsare desired. The duplicate, 
triplicate, and quadruplicate will be submitted to the dis- 
= superintendent. The principal will retain the quintu- 

icate. 

Separate requisitions will be required for each of the fol- 
lowing items: Drawing, sewing, stationery, kindergarten, 
physical training, workshop, kitchen, school records, mis 

cellaneous and janitors’ supplies, and a separate requisition 
must be filed for each order for each publishing house or 
supply firm. 

Principals are requested not to order at any one time 
more than six weeks’ supply of the various items with the 
exception of janitors’ supplies. Where a delivery includes 
only a portion of the articles contained in the requisition 
principals will initial each item and will sign the entire re- 

uisition as a receipt only when the complete order has been 
filled. In the event of a defect or shortage in the supplies 
the supply department is to be notified. 

Besides these questions of the past and present there is a 
question of the future. This lies in the assurance that Con- 
troller Grout will present a bill to the legislature creating a 
business head whose duties it shall be to take charge of the 
various departments of supplies, buildings, audit, etc., of 
the board of education. In this way he hopes to be able to 
cut much of the red tape which ties up the board of educa- 
tion, and to centralize the business responsibility. The sug- 
gestion has been under consideration in the board of educa- 
tion before this, but Mr. Grout believes he has hit upon an 
opportune time for the presentation of such a measure, in- 
asmuch as many terms of office expire during the coming 
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year. While such a bill will meet with support from cer- 
tain of the members of the board the majority will probably 
oppose it. The necessity for a thoro re-arrangement of the 
supply department and a business management is realized 


in all quarters. 
Shorthand Medals. 


The study of shorthand is becoming a necessary part of 
the curriculum in our schools. In New York its study has 
been provided for in the elementary schools, but, in most 
cases, it takes a place among the high school subjects. In 
introducing this subject school authorities have looked about 





for the best system. They have found thatthe Isaac Pitman 
system is satisfactory in every way. 

This progressive company is sending out medals to schools 
using its system to award to the students most proficient in 
the subject at the end of the year. The accompanying illus- 
trations show both sides of these medals. Any school where 
these are used will have a sherthard class full of desire to 
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know and a healthy desire w excel. Every teacher of 
shorthand, and every principal or superintendent of schools 
where shorthand is taught, should write to Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, 31 Union square, New York, find out the details of the 
competition, and present the subject to the pupils of the 
class. A little trouble on the part of the teacher will be re- 
paid a hundred-fold by the improvement in the work. 


Knows Now 
Doctor Was Fooled by His Own Case for a Time. 


It’s easy to understand how ordinary people get fooled by 
coffee when doctors themselves sometimes forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experience: 

‘‘T had used coffee for years and really did not exactly 
believe it was injuring me, although I had palpitation of the 
heart every day. 

‘Finally, one day, a severe and almost fatal attack of 
heart trouble frightened me and I gave up both tea and cof- 
fee, using Postum instead, and, since that time, I have had 
absolutely no heart palpitation, except on one or two occa- 
sions, when I tried a small quantity of coffee which caused 
severe irritation and proved to me I must let it alone. 

‘When we began using Postum it seemed weak—that was 
because we did not make it according to directions—but now 
we put a little bit of butter in the pot when boiling and 
allow the Postum to boil full fifteen minutes, which gives it 
the proper rich flavor and the deep brown color. 

‘«T have advised a great many of my friends and patients 
to leave off coffee and drink Postum; in fact, I daily give 
— Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use Postum in place of tea 
and coffee in their own homes and prescribe it to patients. 
‘«There’s a reason.”’ 

A remarkable little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ can 
be found in each package. 
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800-page catalogue of Tools which 
presents also our entire line of spe- 
cialties in Tools and Benches for Man- 
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Notes of New Books. 


The Ship of State, by those at the helm, has just been 
brought out by Ginn & Company in their popular ‘‘ Youth’s 
Companion Series.’’ It is a series of chapters upon 
the different sides of our national government by the men 
who control its workings. For a practical and interesting 
account of the governmental system this new book is unique. 
The names and subjects of the different chapters will illus- 
trate the scope of the book and the high plane upon which 


| Ask for catalogue, No. 1143. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO,, New York City, Since 1848. New Home after May 1. 


erally simple and free from technicalities, and the life at 
Washington and the duties of government are made alive. 
The mechanical work of the book is thoroly good and the 
illustrations are excellent. 


The Tempest, by William Shakespeare, from the Riverside 
Edition, with introduction and additional notes by Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., Ph.D.—This is number 154 of the River- 
side Literature Series, a series with which our readers are 
all more or less familiar. It is hardly necessary to say that 
in scholarship, typography, and make-up these books stand 


it has been executed. President Roosevelt writes about 
‘The Presidency,’’ and Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
deals with ‘‘The Life of a Senator.’’ Among the other 
chapters are ‘‘The Life of a Congressman,’’ by Thomas B. 
Reed; ‘‘The Supreme Court of the United States,’’ by As- 
sociate Justice Brewer; ‘‘ How Jack Lives,’’ by ex-Secretary 
of the Navy John D. Long; ‘‘Good Manners and Diplomacy,”’ 
by ex-secretary of State William R. Day, and ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Post Office,’’ by ex-Postmaster General W. L. Wilson. 
We can hardly imagine a better book for supplementary 

: reading in civil government than this. The style is gen 


at the very top of the list of low-priced literature for 
schools. The Tempestis one of the most poetical of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. (Houghton, Mifflin « Co., Boston. Price,$0.15. ) 


Lessons in Literature, Abridged with illustrative selections, 
a text-book for schools and academies.—This book is in- 
tended to be a text-book to assist in imparting both knowl- 
edge and culture—knowledge by its historical facts, culture 
by its illustrative material. The topics are, in the main, 





Rich, warm healthy blood is given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla and thus coughs, 
colds, and pneumonia are prevented. Take it now. 
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well handled and yet we find a serious fault in the book. 
Many of the os writers, Emerson, for instance, have 
scant justice done them, while many writers are quite fully 
treated who are of little or no account in literature. We 
fail to find any sketch of Irving or Whittier whatever. 
Many portraits are scattered thru the book. (Ainsworth & 
Company, Chicago. ) 
The Romance of Modern Engineering, by Archibald Will- 
iams.—It is often said that the ancientsdid quite as wonder- 
ful things in their way in engineering as any that have been 
accomplished in modern times. Certain it is that we should 
not belittle the efforts of those who reared the Pyramids 
aad the walls-of Babylon and constructed highways that 
lasted for thousands of years; still their operations were no- 
where near as wide and various as those of modern times. 
Romance is the fitting word for the story of these might 
feats of tunneling mountains, joining separated seas, build- 
ing railroads across trackless wilds, stringing single-span 
bridges over great rivers and arms of the sea, damming up 
continental rivers that their waters may be used for irrigat- 
ing the land, and constructing ships that are equal in size to 
floating towns. The author found it impossible to treat, in 
the compass of a few hundred pages, all the great engineer- 
ing feats of modern times without reducing individual 
accounts to uninteresting brevity. He has preferred, where 
selection is possiblejto take typical instances of engineering 
practice, and, pd the aid of comparatively detailed descrip- 
tions, to place the reader in a position to appreciate them 
and similar undertakings. He has had the help of engineers 
and others connected with great works and has consulted 
many publications in the engineering line. Among the 
works described are the Nile dam, the Panama canal, the 
Tower bridge, the Brooklyn bridge, the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way, the Niagara Falls Power Co., Bermuda floating dock, 
etc. There are many illustrations made from a 
and the story is told with the aid of as few technical terms 
as possible. This makes the book an attractive one for the 
non-professional reader. It will prove to be the most popu- 
lar book in this line issued in many a day. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. ) 
wThe Rational Method in Spelling, for third and fourth 
years, by Edward G. Ward, is a wide departure from the 
old-time spellers, as may be seen by the following char- 
acteristic features: (1) Both meaning and form have been 
considered in the selection and arrangement of words for 
the lessons; (2) the words that are presented together on 
account of their meaning are — in sentences, which are 
to be transcribed by pupils in school or at home; (3) graded 
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lessons in capitalization, punctuation, grammatical forms, 
and letter writing are given in connection with the spelling 
lessons; (4) selections from literature are employed: (5) the 
pupils are trained to form for themselves series of words 
containing some common phonetic element; (6) words spelled 
by rule are so presented as to enable the pnpils themselves 
to discover and apply the rule; (7) er d one word of a set of 
homonyms is taught at a time; (8) the pupils are provided 
with home work or desk work for each day’s lesson; (9) not 
only does every fifth lesson consist entirely of a review of 
the four lessons immediately preceding it, but a part of each 
day’s iesson is also a review. 

The book is built on experience and long study of class- 
room needs; it is original and wise in its plan, and it is sure 
to please both teachers and pupils. One may safely predict 
for this speller, and the two succeeding volumes of the 
series, the same widespread and permanent success as that 
of Mr. Ward’s series of readers—‘‘The Rational Method in - 
Reading.’’ (Silver, Burdett & Company, New York. {ntro- 
ductory price, 30 cents.) 

Rhymes of Real Children, by eon | Sage, — by 
Jessie Willcox Smith. —In this book will be found a group of 
quaint and charming verses, naively true to child life inter- 
preted by full-page drawings by Jessie Willcox Smith, re- 
produced in colors. The various tragic and humorous epi- 
sodes of a child’s day, in nursery, playroom, or garden, are 
sung with a deliciously natural effect. The subjects for il- 
lustrations are of just the sort to call forth the best work of 
Miss Smith. (Fox, Duffield & Company. Price, $1 50; 
pages 11x12 inches.) 

No one who reads The Mark by Aquila Kempster need 
complain of a lack of interest. It is a good story well told; 
in fact, one of the best pieces of fiction we have lately seen. 
The plot is a somewhat intricate one, and yet is handled so 
well that it is not conf The scene is modern India. 
From the realities of twentieth century life and magic in In- 
dia one is conducted by a clever use of the doctrine of rein- 
carnation, to scenes and life supposed to be two and three 
centuries old. Mr. Kempster incorporates a love story of 
— power, dealing with a native prince and the beautiful 

oondai whom he had loved before. To western minds these 
events appear impossibilities, yetthey are excellent material 
on which to base aromance. Half of the charm consists in 
this strangeness and weirdness. The author has worked out 
his story without sensible influence from others who have 
used Indian material in fiction. The book is illustrated in 
colors a H. Foley. (Doubleday, Page & Company, New 
York. Price, $1.50.) } 
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mentioned in the following list: 


Arithmetics 





Mental Arithmetic 
Elementary Arithmetic 
Practical Arithmetic 
Advanced Arithmetic 


Trigonometries 





Second Revised Editions of Trigonome- 
tries, Surveying and Navigation 


This popular and standard series includes Arithmetics, ’ Algebras, 
Geometries and Trigonometries. @ The leading books in the series are 


Mathematics 


Algebras 


First Steps in Algebra 
New School Algebra 
College Algebra (Revised Edition) 





Geometries 


Plane & Solid Geometry (Revised Edition) 
Plane Geometry (  “ . 
Solid Geometry ( ‘‘ - 
Analytic Geometry 
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The Educational Outlook. 


St. Louis is to have a normal school. 
The board of education has made an ap- 
propriation for the — poy of the con- 
struction work, Until the new wre er 
is completed the school is to be conducte 
in one of the otherschool buildings. 


An educational congress will be held at 
Athens in —_ 1904, under the auspices 
of several Greek educational societies. 
In connection with the congress it is in- 
tended to organize an exhibition of edu- 
cational books and apparatus, which will 
include an international section. Foreign 
contributors should deliver their exhibits 
in Athens not later than Feb. 19, 1904. 
Detailed information can be obtained 
from the secretary, M. G. Drossinis, 42 
Rue de l’Académie, Athens, Greece. 


Pupils ey | parocial schools have 
been debarred from the Charles M 
Schwab manual —s school, at Home- 
stead, Pa. The vote of the school beard 
stood ten to three. Mr. Schwab was 
asked for an opinion, but refused, leav- 
ing it to the board, altho himself a 
Catholic. The contention was that only 
public school pupils are eligible, and that 
the force of teachers is inadequate for 
additional recruits. 


The North Michigan Teachers’ Asscci- 
ation meeting at Traverse City was un- 
usually successful. Among the import- 
ant topics discussed were: ‘‘ The County 
Normal Training School,’”’ Deputy Supt. 
W. H. French, Lansing; ‘‘Training for 
Citizenship,’’ Supt. A. T. Brott, Pells- 
ton; Miss Mabel P. Andrews, Harbor 
Springs, and Supt. W. J. Hoover, Kal- 
kaska; ‘‘Some Knotty Problems in 
School Organization,’’ Supt. I. B. Gil- 
bert, Traverse City. The officers of the 
association were: Pres; Supt. W. M. 
Andrus, Petoskey; Sec’y., Treas.‘ Irene 
Louise Getly, Kalkaska. 


Barnard Shipp, a literary recluse of 
Louisville, Ky., has bequeathed his 
library valued at $100,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Supt. F. O. King, of Aitkin, Minn., 
has worked out one of the best school 
systems in the state. Fittingly enough 
he has also obtained one of the best 
school buildings in Minnesota. It is con- 
structed of white brick and granite and 
is of a —— design. Steam heat, fan 
ventilation, ele 


ized as false by the parent, but he ad- 
mitted the admixture of Indian blood 
which has descended thru several gener- 
ations, till now the proportion of Indian 
blood is only one sixty-fourth. The 
county board decided that the children 
could not attend the school, on the ground 
that its usefulness would be impaired. 
The state board has now affirmed this 
decision. 


Dr. Edgar F. Smith, vice-provost of 


ctric light and bell sys- the University of Pennsylvania, has 


tems, sanitary plumbinz, etc., go to sharply criticised collegiate sports. He 
make a perfect whole. The basement says: ‘‘I donot know a remedy for ex- 


floor contains five 
rooms, supply and boiler rooms. The 
first floor has eight grade rooms and the 
library. The second floor is given up to 
four grade rooms, offices, laboratories, 
an assembly room, and recitation rooms. 


* On the third floor is a large auditorium 


and gymnasium. The building is finished 
and equipped in the most approved man- 
ner. 


A St. Louis school teacher lately re- 
fused to associate with negroes in the 
teachers’ meetings that are a part of 
the school system in that city. The city 
superintendant tried to force her resig- 
nation on account of her attitude. The 
state superintendent, however, bas noti- 
fied the teacher that she cannot be de- 
prived of her salary for failure to attend 
these joint meetings, nor will her certifi- 
cate be revoked. 


The Virginia state toard of education 
has decided that pers’ ns of Indian blood 
cannot attend white schools. The patrons 
of a white school in Dinwiddie county 
objected to the attendance of certain 
children because of vague rumors that 
there was negro blood in the family. 
The county board of education took up 
the matter. The rumor was character- 


ade rooms, toilet isting affairs. There is great good in in- 


tercollegiate sport, and quite aside from 
the sporting features it keeps many men 
occupied who might devote themselves 
to worse pleasures. Thedesire to win is 
so great that men scour the country for 
star players, and in this way the ele- 
ment of sport is dwarfed, for the aver- 
age man knowing that men are being 
procured or sought after for every place 
on the team, is apt not to try for the 
team. Thus exercise is not so general 
as it should be, but is confined to a few 
strong men.”’ 


The cornerstone of P. S. No. 11, on 
Bergen square, Jersey}City, was laid by 
Mayor Fagan on Dec. 21. Addresses 
were made by John H. Ward, president 
of the board of education; Director 
John H. Coyle, Marshall Van Winkle, 
the Rev. Dr. Cornelius Brett, Joseph A. 
Dear, and Daniel Van Winkle, the well 
known bookman. The first school-house 
in New Jersey was built on or within a 
stone’s throw of this site in 1660. 


There were 1,422 Missouri teachers at 
the Boston meeting last July, making the 
state sixth in point of numbers. Massa- 
schusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Illinois surpassed it. 
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The perils of —— training was the 
subject of the baccalaureate sermon of 
Prof. W. D. MacClintock before the 
students of the University of Chicago. 
‘The analysis of college life,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ shows two diseases of the college 
mind—forced culture and a habit of inde- 
cision. The mind reaches forth beyond 
its natural stage of growth; the boy 
would be a man. Conceit, _ self-con- 
sciousness, imitation of older men’s 
vices, borrowing of older men’s disillu- 
sions, take possession of minds which 
should be merely learning and playing. 
‘The colleges tend to cultivate the 
indecisive judgment, the feeling that 
things will wait and there is no hurry. 
You should attain strong personal con- 
viction and determination, develop faith 
in human progress and simplicity of 
mind and freedom from provincialism.”’ 


Western teacher, instructing a class 
in composition, addressed her pupils as 


follows: ‘‘Do not attempt any flights 
of fancy: be yourselves and write what 
is in you.’”’ The next day a bright - 
pil handed in the following: ‘‘We 


should not attempt any flites of fancy, 
rite what isin you. In me there is my 
stomach, lungs, heart, liver, two apples, 
one — of mince pie, three sticks of 
candy, a hull lot of peanuts, and my din- 
ner.’’— Eagle. 


To Name the Schools. 


The Chicago board of education has 
appointed a committee to name new 
schools and rename old ones. This com- 
mittee has issued an edict that all sol 
diers and saluon keepers must win laurels 
in other fields of endeavor if they ho 
to have a Chicago school named 
them. 

Chairman Thorp says: ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve in naming schools after purely 
military heroes, as the civilization 
toward which the human race is sirug- 
. glingknows of nomilitary hero. I under- 
stand that one school is named for a 
saloon keeper. I don’t approve of this 
and it will not occur again.’’ 

The eligibles have been divided into 
the three following classes: The names 
of presidents of the United States; the | 
names of American statesman, scientists, | 
philanthropists, educators, and authors, | 
and names of foreign personages who | 
have distinguished themselves in the field | 
of science, art, literature, or philan- 
thropy. | 


Fatal Fire at Walden University. | 


Fire destroyed a dormitory at Walden | 
university, Nashville, Tenn., on Decem 
ber 18. Seven girls were killed, seven- | 
teen others seriously injured, and one is 
— The building was —_— 

4 Oss | 
| 


or 





solely by negro girls. The property 
is estimated at $25,000. 
Fire broke out in the top of the dor- | 
mitory, which was four stories high and 
without fire escapes. It was occupied 
by sixty students, who were asleep when 
the alarm was given. The wildest panic 
ensued, the women and girls rushing to 
the windows, from which they jumped in 
droves, the dead and injured lying in| 
heaps where they fell, to be fallen upon | 
by those following them. | 
The burned buiiding was known as the | 
Administration building, and was one of | 
the earliest results of the movement 
started by the Freedman’s Aid society 
for the elevation and culture of the negro | 
race after emancipation. | 





Dr. F. A. Cook, who was with Lieu- 
tenant Peary on his famous North Green- 
land expedition, used antikamnia tablets 
for the crew in all cases of rheumatism, 
neuralgic pains as well as the pains which 
—— the grippe, and stated that 
it had no equal. This knowledge is of 
value and suggests the advisability of 
having a few of these tablets in the 
house. — Medical Progress. 





| lish Grammar stands far in advance of 


GREEK AND LATIN 
DONE INTO ENGLISH 





** I believe we may look, when Greek and Latin literatures have been made aecessible to the 
masses, for an intellectual awakening not unworthy of comparison with the spiritual awakening 
brought about by the opening to the vernacular of our other great literary ancestor, the sacred 
Scriptures of the Hebrews.’’—Ricuarp G. Mouton, Professor of Literature (in English) in the 
University of Chicago. 


BRYANT’S ILIAD 


The Iliad of Homer, translated into English Blank Verse by William Cullen 
Bryant. Student’s Edition $1.00 net. 


BRYANT’S ODYSSEY 


The Odyssey of Homer, translated into English Blank Verse by William 
Cullen Bryant. Student’s Edition - ' - $1.00 net. 


PALMER’S ODYSSEY 


The Odyssey of Homer, translated into English Prose by Prof. George 
Herbert Palmer, of Harvard University. School Edition - $1.00 net. 


CRANCH’S AENEID 


The Aeneid of Virgil, translated into English Blank Verse by Christopher 
Pearse Cranch. Student’s Edition - - $1.00 net. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK LITERATURE 


of Harvard 
- $1.00 net. 


Supervising Editor, 


Prof. John Henry Wright, LL.D., 
University- - - - - - *#© -#+ -# = - 


MASTERPIECES OF LATIN LITERATURE 


Edited by Assistant Prof. Gordon Jennings Laing, Ph.D., of the University 
of Chicago- - - $1.00 net. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMDANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive Course in English 


From Everett L. Getchell, Master Allston School, Cambridge, Mass. 





‘‘The Dunton and Kelley’s Language Lessons appears to me one of the very best 
of all the books intended for meee ys A grades.... Dunton and Kelley’s Eng- 
the large majority of text-books in English 

now used in our city schools. I believe that a mastery of this book would make 
our pupils far more progressive and better acquainted with our mother tongue.”’ 


Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive Course in English 
(three books) just adopted for City of Cambridge. 


Sample copies, 30c. each Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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For Supplementary Reading 
There is one series that approaches one’s ideal. Just one.; 
Educators are saying everywhere that there is no other series quite so fascinating 
to children, none quite so satisfying to teachers. We mean 
That golden sheaf of exquisitely illustrated stories gathered from the whole field of 
classical literature, and graded to a degree of perfection never before attained in readers. 
Perhaps you are already using this series in your Schools. If not, perhaps you’d ask 
us more about it. But you should see the colored pictures which make the children’s 
mouths water like a basket of peaches. 
B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Atlanta Richmond Dallas 





Aus dem Deutschem Dichterwald; Favorite German Poems. 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by J. H. Dillard, professor 
in Tulane university of Louisiana.—Professor Dillard has 
made a very wise selection of pepular German poems, adding 
to those generally found in collections of this kind. Schiller’s 
more philosophical poems, Die Glocke, Teilung die Erde, 
Worde der Frauen, and Spazergang. These will be appreci- 
ated, quite especially since they have become part and parcel 
of the consciousness of the educated German. The foot- 
notes deal almost too exclusively with grammatical and tex- 
tual difficulties. The book is indexed according to authors, 
subjects, and beginning lines. (American Book Company, 
New York.) 


Goethe’s Egmont. Edited with introduction and notes by 
Robert Waller Deering, Ph.D., professor of Germanic lan- 
guages in Western Reserve university.—The distinctively 
strong feature of this edition isthe introduction. The editor 
without the least display, of erudition, has | pooge ee not only 
a very readable but masterly exposition of the drama; one 
that is tangible to the student and gives him an insight into 
the things with which he should concern himself. Prof. 
Deering is particularly happy in his analysis of Egmont’s 
character, the full importance of which is so often touched 


too lightly. The discussion of Schiller’s criticism of Egmont 


is to the point. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


Der Talisman: Dramatisches Marchen in vier Aufziigen 
von Ludwig Fulda. Edited with introduction and notes, by 
C. William Prettyman, Ph.D., professor of German in Dick- 
inson college. —In 1893, Fulda was awarded the Schiller prize 
for this drama, but Emperor William vetoed the action of the 
jury, probably because the moral of the play clearly applied 
to His Majesty. The drama is based upon a fairy ‘a by 
Andersen (Des Kaiser’s Nine Kleider—printed in introduc- 
tion), but the motivation is entirely changed and modernized. 
The chief virtues of the play are the masterly delineation of 
character and the picturesque setting. (D. C. Heath & 
Company, Boston.) 


Unter Briidem, Lustspiel in einem Akt von Paul Heyse. 
Edited with introduction and notes by Emil Keppler of the 
department of Germanic languages and literature, Columbia 
a —In spite of its conventionality Unter Briidem is 
a good drama for school purposes. It is especially adapted 
to the needs of second year pupils in the high sckool. The 
notes facilitate translation merely. The biographical note is 
rather meager. (Silver, Burdett & Company, New York.) 








A book for the one who is, 
and for the one who would be, 


A BUSINESS MAN 


Commerce 
and 
Finance 


By O. M. Powers 


Some of the subjects treated : 


Purchase and Sale of 
Real Estate 


Fire Insurance 


History of Commerce 

Monev 

Banking System of the 
World Life Insurance 


Clearing Houses The Stock Exchange 


Borrowing and Lending 


Money The Produce Exchange 
Corporations Storage and Warehous- 
Bonds ing , ; 
Securities and Invest- Transportation by Rail 

ments Foreign Commerce 


Foreign Exchange 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


Commercial Credits 


473 pages. 





The world’s com- 
merce, past and 


New York 


POWERS 








present from the te Chicago 
financial — stand- oe San Francisco 
point. = 











THE GEORGIA ADOPTION 


Among the publications of Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
which the State Text-Book Commission of Georgia, on 
December 8, 1903, adopted for use in the Georgia 
schools for the next five years are 


JUDSON & BENDER’S GRADED LITERATURE READERS, 
. (First Two Books) 
REED & KELLOGG’S GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH 











The Sub-Commission gave to “Graded Literature 
Readers” the highest rating. They were, no doubt, in- 
fluenced in part by the fact that the First Book is both 
a Primer and First Reader in one volume. The Alabama 
Sub-Commission, which gave to “Graded Literature 
Readers” alone the highest rating—A-l, said in its re- 
port: “This book is evidently the result of close contact 
with the needs of beginners and an intelligent appreci- 
ation of those needs. The exercises are so well graded 
and adapted to the development of the child as to make the 
use of a primer unnecessary.” 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, as is 
well known, meets fully all requirements for language, gram- 
mar, and composition in the grades below the High School. 
Its sale has almost reached the three million mark, and 
that “Reed and Kellogg has never had a formidable 
rival” has attained to the authority of a proverb among 
the teachers of the country. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO.,New York 
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Unification Notes. 
The joint legislative committee on the 


educational system of New York state | 


has resumed its sessions. Secretary Par- 
sons, of the board of regents, has filed 
with the committee a brief, replying to 
the original contentions of the depart- 
ment of public instruction. 

State Superintendent Skinner appeared 
before the committee on December 21 and 
reiterated his arguments ir favor of the 
control of all tax-supported education by 
asingle department He said he would 
favor the adoption either of the W. L. 
Brown bill of last year, giving the tax- 
supported schools to his department, 
and all others to the regents; the E. R. 
Brown bill, providing for a general board 
of education to supplant both depart- 
ments, or the White bill of 1900, provid- 
ing for single-headed educational depart- 


ent. 

‘‘We shall never come to an agree- 
ment,’’ he said, ‘‘ upon any system which 
divides the supervision of the public 
pg system supported by public taxa- 
ion.’’ 

Superintendent Skinner said that the 
appropriation of $100,000 for non-resi- 
dent tuition, made by the last legisla- 
ture, was not sufficient for the 6500 
schools selected by himself and the uni- 
versity, and that alarger appropriation 
would be asked for at the coming ses- 
sion of the legislature. 


New York City. 


_An examination for license for promo- 
tion to teach stenography, Latin, Ger- 
man, or Frenchin the elementary schools 
will be held on Jan. 14 and 15. Appli- 
cants must possess license No. 1 and 
have had successful experience in teach- 
ing equivalent to three years’ experience 
in the public schools of New York, in- 
cluding one year’s experience in New 
York city. 





The committee on elementary schools 
has reported on the charges against 


Jennie L. Van De Water née Patterson, | 


the teacher who was suspended for 
getting married. It was reported that 
the charges had been proved. It was 
recommended that the suspension be sus- 





An Announcement to Teachers of 


Geography 





RAND, McNALLY 6G COMPANY will publish 
this winter a new series of Geographies 


By Ricuarp Ex:woop DopcEr 
Professor of Geography, Teachers Colieg?, Columbia University, New York Ctty: 


co-editor of the Journal of Geography; and author of A R-ader 
in Physical Geography for Beginners.” 


Bok one FLEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY keaty 


Cloth, Square 8vo, 8x10. 228 pages; 75 cents. 





HIS is a geography for beginners. The book has, therefore, been divided into two parts, entitled, 
respectfully, “‘ Home Geography ” and “ World Relations and the Continents.” . 
In Part I, the purpose has been to show the relation of the individual pupil to all parts of his 
own country, and thereby to emphasize the ea of people commercially and industrially. 
Any treatment of Home Geography must be generalin order to make it true for all children in all 
localities. In the “ a Review ” the pupil is asked to study his own environment and to 
explain its geography by the universal facts presented in the text. 

Part II, opens with a treatment of those factors that mast be understood by the pupil in order 
that he may appreciate his relation to the world asa whole. The interdependence of nations is here 
brought out. The last part is devoted to the several continents, and shows the reasons, so far as is 
— le within the limits of an elementary book, for the supremacy of certain industries in certain 
places, 


Bok Two ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 1» rreparation 


Cloth, Square 8vo,8x10, pages; $1 20. 

HIS book has been written with the idea of emphasizing particularly the “causal notion’’ in 
aa on go teaching. Part [., called ‘‘ The a of ee treats of those phases of 
general geography which are necessary as a foundation for an intelligent and disciplinary study 

of the several continents. The topics in this part of the book are considered as far as possible in the 
order of their mutual pependenes, and the pupils are thus led to see the dependence of the higher 
and more complicated phases of geography on the simpler but fundamental conditions. 4 
In Part II, “The Continents” are treated in such a way as to emphasize the importance of their 
possess characteristics. Especia! attention is given to their economic conditions, because it is be- 
ieved that the greatest value from a study of the continents comes: First from the training in clear 
— ee and second, from the knowledge it gives of principles and facts that can be used 
in later life. : 


MAPS 


geography teachers is especially invited to the large number 


HE attention of geographers and 
. which have been made expressly for these geographies. Each 


and excellence of the maps, all o : 
continent and the United States is represented by three maps, a relies map to give a bird's-eye 
view of the contour, a physical map showing, in accordance with the international color scheme the 
land heights and water depths, and a political map giving the latest information in regard to 
boundaries and other varying points. In Book Two appear commercial maps, showing the railroads 
and principal industries of oun region. For the first time in a school geography water depths are 
shown on all maps. Je ; 
The drawings for the maps have passed under the critical eye of Dr. J. Paul Goode, Assistant 
Professor of Geography in the University of Chicago, an expert in cartography. 


Write us for further information regarding these books 





London 


tained and that she be dismissed from 
the department. Commissioner Tift | 
placed himself on record as opposed to| 
the policy, as contained in the by-laws of | 








the department, of dismissing teachers | 





Chicago New York 
RAND, McNALLY @ COMPANY 
Educational Publishers 








on marriage. | 
In holiday times the school system of 
New York city has to face the truancy | 


Prizes for Inventions. the class, or in the way of doing 


The Newburg board of education has lie schools. 


the 


work, or anything that pertains to pub- 


problem as at no other season of the | decided to make an effort to cultivate 
year. This is particularly true as re-| the inventive genius of pupils in the pub- 








— the girls. The elaborate window 
isplays in the great department stores 
attract them, and so many children ab- 
sent themselves from school. During 
the past holiday season the attendance 
officers, under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Meleney, have been devoting 
much of their time to this particular 
cause of truancy. Most of the cases 
were adjusted by sending the offenders 
back to school with a reprimand. One 
warning has usually been sufficient. 


The Benevolent Association of Attend- 
ance Officers of Greater New York is 
considering a retirement pension bill. 
It will probably be introduced at the 
coming session of the legislature. 


The board of education has felt com- 


lic schools. This is the result of thesug- Of Great Value to Teachers. 


gestions of Thomas Coldwell, of New- The profession of teaching is one that 
|burg, who believes that inventors can wears heavily and constantly on the 
be developed in the schools, as well as nerves; this upsets the digestive and 
lawyers, doctors, or teachers. As a other powers. Often the sufferer con- 
means of testing the idea in the public siders only the digestive problem, while 
schools Mr. Coldwell offers cash prizes the real trouble is with the braln and 
for the pupils. The plan adopted forthe nerves. Dr. Percy, a famous New York 
manual training school is as follows: physician, dis¢eovered that the wearing 

Six prizes are offered for the best orig- away of these-could be met by the use of 
inal suggestion or invention that may be ‘‘phosphites’’ derived from the brain of 
—— during the coming school year. the ox and from wheat germs, and his 
|The prizes are to be, $10 for the first preparation has been prescribed by phy- 
| prize, $5 for the second, $3 each for the sicians for a quarter of a century. The 
‘third and fourth, and $2 each for the editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL became 
\fifth and sixth. Any pupil who is a acquainted with Dr. Percy, and tried the 
| member of the manual training class is Vitalized Phosphites for a nervous break 
entitled to enter the competition. down with success and can recommend 

The suggestion or invention must be them to teachers and others for brain 





pelled to cut the work of the public | new, novel, and original, and the sole exhaustion. He has recourse to them 


schools. At the last meeting resolutions | produc 
were adopted calling for discontinuance | and must 
of the vacation schools and playgrounds | : s 
after Jan. 31, 1904, for the reduction of | not exist at the present time. 


the allowance for evening schools by 


nearly forty per cent. and of the sessions various artic 1 ; 
by one-fourth; the reduction of the! training class, or in the tools t 
| any improvement in the management of Phosp hites. 


(Continued on page 82.) 


tion of the one who presented it, now from time to time and uses no other 
something that, to his phosphites or phosphates. There are 
knowledge, never has existed’ and does phosphates vertised that contain 
The idea strychnine and the user is wonderful 

of the stimulated for a time but the results 
by the afterward are disastrous. No bad effects 


may be an oe in om | 
es manufacture effe 
used, or follow the use of Crosby’s Vitalized 
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PRESENTS 


In all cases, for good taste and 
suitability, select 


Gift Books 


They are invariably desirable and 
satisfactory. 

Our new store is filled with an ex- 
tensive assortment of the standard 
authors. Books in fine bindings, 
Editions de Luxe, Calendars, Original 
Drawings, all the latest publications, 
etc., decidedly appropriate for Christ- 
mas giving. 
is Particular attention is asked te 
our selection of all the Poets, in 
handsome bindings, sold in separate 
volumes or in sets. No gift is more 
satisfactory to giver or receiver. 

Prices moderate. Visitors always 
welcome. 


5S. G. RAINS CO. 
186 Sth Ave., Cor. 23d St., N.Y. 











SUMMER SESSION 


| 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JULY 7-AUG. 19, 1904 


1182Courses in 23 Departments. Tuition, $25.00. | 
For College, High School,and Grade Teachers. 





New York Universily 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NH. Y. CITY. re 
SCHOOL A graduate School o1 
of 


furnishing thorougb 


wishing to fit them 


selves to become superintendents, principals 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schoole 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 


ya 


For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 


Washington Squars, 
NEW YORK CIT 








\ ee ae . KE gf 


OUTH 


PRINCIPAL 
CITIES AND 


ESOBR' 
South, 

@ Southeast, 
Southwest, 
Florida, 
California, 
Cuba, 


TS 


Mexico 
and Central 
America. 
“The Land of 
fm the Sky” and 
lm “Sapphire 
Country” 
Pullman Draw- 
ing and State- 
room §leeping 
fm Cars: Dining, 
Library and Observation Cars of th 
Highest Standard. The Route of the 
ashington & Southwestern 
Limited and Sunset Limited 
New York and New Orleans, Los Angeles, 


and San Francisco. aia 
The Southern’s Palm Limited 
New York and St. Au stine. 
hai Gi 
NEWYORK OFFICES:o71 8 1185 Broadw 
ALEX. 8. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger A '° 
id tasenioce General * en ; Agen t 
oN SSHINGTON, D.C. 





Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address | 
The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


educational science | 


professional equip. | 


PEDAGOGY ment for teachers | 


en 


~~. 


ORNAMENTAL, SIMPLE CHEAP, DURABLE 


AT | 








view of cover detached. 
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This illustration shows book eqipped 
with 20th Ceutury Cover, and a plain 
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/ PATENTED ~ JAN, 





cation to different thicknesses of 











view. 
terms to Schools and Jobbers. 


20th Century Book Gover \ 


12; 1908 \ 
A PERFECT automatic BOOK COVER adjustable for appli \ 


manner as toleave the TITLE on the back of the book exposed to 
Write for full particulars and prices. on quantities. 
SAMPLE DOZ,. POSTPAID 30c. \ 











books of any size, in such a 





Special 





ONE SIZE COVERS ALL TEXT-BOOKS 


STRONGHURST MFG. CO., STRONGHURST, ILL U. S. A. 











Todd Adiustable 
Hand Loom **"" 


—_— 1901 


For School, Kinder- 
garten, and Home 


A practical and most timely 
help in the solution of the 
problem of industrial work 
in the primary school, Com- 
pletely meets the require- 
ments for weaving. Endorsed 
by leading teachers, 


ALL KINDS WEAV- 
ING MATERIAL AT 
WHOLESALE AND 
RETALL. 


Scnd for descriptive 
circulars 
TODD & TODD 


730 E. 18th St., 
Minneapolis, - Minn. 








WHAT IS 


q os * 4 


1 SWruvsowswV°~g , 
Wsisdls 


100 






. “TIP-TOP”’? 


that Daus’ ‘' Tip- 











” li 
To Prove 1" dunicac 


plest, and cheapest device for making 


copies from Pen-writfen and 50 


copies from Typewritten original % 
we are willing to send a complete ‘* Duplicator ’’ 
without deposit on 10 days’ trial. 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, 
no press, vo printer’s ink. The product of 23 


years’ experience in Duplicators. Price, for complete apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, subject to the 
trade discount of 334% per cent., or $5.00 net 


D. FELIX DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 





ESTA 


38 P 


BLISHED 1884 


FE. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


ARK ROW, - + @ 


NEW YORK 


PRODUCERS OF 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS AND ROOFING SLATE 


BOTTOM MARKET PRICES. FREIGHT CHARGES GUARANTEED 
TO ANY POINT ON APPLICATION. 


SEND FOR OUR 


BOOKLET 
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The foolishest book 


is a kind of leaky boat on a sea of wisdom; some of the wisdom will get in anyhow. Holmes 
oe _— are not to be found among The Unit Books. We publish the wisest writings we can discover and we want you to join us 
in the searc 


The Unit Books are unlike all other books 


1 Titles chosen from list of more than 1,000 possible reprints. Books 5 ia 4 are read twice by the edifor after the printer has done his 
are readable as well as classical. bes 

2 Definitive edition is seiected as basis of our reprint. 

2 Arrangement is entered into with the former owner of the literary 


6 The «il is newly set in a new uniform ieee face chosen for its 
Se. Even when legally free to reprint we obtain authoriza- 


legibility. No old plates, no photographic printing. Printed 
on soft exible, feather-weight 60 per cent. rag paper. 


The tons is pu nped of such typographical errors as may exist, and 
is annotated for the average reader. The editorial matter in- 
cludes: Life of the author, the natural history of the book, ex- 
planatory notes, a list of authorities, a glossary, an index. 


7 The aim of the publisher is systematically to cheapen the best 


books ever written so that readers of limited means may build 
up libraries of which they need never be ashamed, The Unit 
Books look well and read well. 


What does the unit plan mean? 


one cent to the pri 


We pny with the pecpeniiten that books worth having are too 
dear in this country. re the dear books and the cheap books are 
dearer than the ongrenpending beaks of the great reading nations of 
Europe. is the need e answer it with The Unit Books, the 
cheapest series of books ever published in America and made ona 
system fair to book-producer and to book-buyer. 

Our books are sold at prices based on the length of the book and 
therefore on the actual cost of production. However long the original 
text, we publish it in its entirety on a uniform quality of paper and 
in the same size oftype. The length and binding of the book deter- 
mine its price. 

We start with our unit of 25 pages. 

The price of each set of 25 pages is one cen 

The price of 100 pages is 4 cents, and each eeiieend 25 pages adds 


fixed prices for reprints. 
produce a short 
the short book has been as high as that of the long. 4 even the 
longest book has not been sold to you at a loss. e sive 


ce. 
We bind our books in bp bindings— 
Stiff paper of a durable sort 
Cloth with gold title and design. 
Fall leather lettered in gold. 
A paper wrapper is given with the printed pages. 
The cloth cover costs 30 cents additional. 
The full leather binding costs 50 cents additional. 
This new system of publishing is more logical than the system of 
Other things being equal, it costs less to 
book than a long one. Hitherto the —_ price of 


you the 


benefit of the saving on the shorter book. 





First twenty-five books 


Hawthorne 1B in fellow’s Poems 
14 Juincey’ 's Essays 
Lear’ s Nonsense Books 
Familiar Letters of Jomes Howell 
Life of Benvenuto Cellini 
Pater’s Marius the Epicurean 
Boker’s Francesca da Rimini (with a comparative study of-other 


The Marble Faun 
21 units (524 pages) 

paper, l6c cloth, 21 ¢ 
Letters and Thhawe 


leather, 71 cts. 


i 
Lincoln 16 
16 units (399 pages) 1 
cloth, 46 cts. leather, 66 cts. 18 
(21 stories) ri 19 
21 units (507 pages) versions) 
paper, 21 cts. cloth, 51 cts. leather, 71 cts. 20 Rejected Addresses and other parodies and burlesques 
Life of Jesus Rena! 21 Goethe’s Faust ’ 
Prue and I 22 The Old Red —_— Hugh Miller 
a 3 ,Hamerton’s Intellectual Life 
leather, 57 cts. A "Morley on Compromise 
Mrs. Sypllovs Hertzka’s Trip to Freeland 
sarees 8 cts. extra per vol. Send pr ice in way easiest for you; 
stamps accepted. Full explanation for the asking. 


HOWARD WILFORD BELL 
publisher of The Unit Books 
259 ja Fifth avenue 


paper, 16 cts. 
Tales of Mystery 


7 units 

paper, 7 cts. cloth, 27 cts. 
Domestic — of the Americans 
Study of Wor re 
The hilippines i in the Seventeenth Century, Navarette and Careri 
The Yemassee Simms 
Nationa] Documents 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York 

(reprint of first edition 

Democracy in America (2 vols.) 


New York 


Irving 
De Tocqueville 








Jacobus 
Pneumatic 


Ink-Well 


(Patented) 











Have you ever seen a satisfactory InK-Well? 


Give the “‘ PNEUMATIC” a thorough test and be convinced that it is 
a perfect and satisfactory Well and justifies all we claim for it. 

It prevents evaporation - the ink never thickens. It requires filling but 
once a year. It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, soiling the 
fingers, or from dropping on paper, desk, or floor. 

It is clean, gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of desk, and 
guaranteed to be the most economical Well ever made. 


Manufactured by 


2620-2626 Shields Ave., 
Chicago 


Write for Free Samples 


Weber-Costello-Fricke Ca, 
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allowance for the department of evening | 
| lectures by one-fourth; and for an urgent | 
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'Tenth avenue. 












Are easy to clean, easy kept clean. 
May be scrubbed with bucket and 
brush, or washed by turning on a 
hose without injury. 

No cracks or crevices to hide dust 
and vermin. Sightly, safe, and 
sanitary. They should be installed 
in all school buildings for cloak 
rooms, gymnasium, etc. 

Made in units to fit any sized or 
shaped space. 


Send for estimate 
MERRITT & CO., 


1005 Ridge Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





| 





IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
One of the greatest aids to modern instruction. 
Profitably employed in the study of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial Geography, History. 
Science, Art and other branches. Every school 
should have one. Illustrated catalogue/ree. 
McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation ef eriginal teeth a 
spectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail er telephone in advance fer visitors 


SUCCESS [N TEACHING 


comes from knowledge ; knowledge from 
study and experience. The teacher who would 
attain success knows first how to profit by his 
own experience; second, how to profit by the 
experience of others, 

How to Teach is the title of a series ot 
manuals by experienced educators, a most help- 
ful series which will lighten work for the teacher 
who reads them. 


The Subjects treated touch almost every 
branch of school work—Busy Work, Charts, 
Paper Folding and Cutting, Reading, Clay 
Modeling, Writing, and all ordinary schoo! 
branches, 

The Price is 25c. per volume if copies 
are ordered separately or in groups of two or 
three. 

Our Special Price is $3.50 for the set 
of 18 volumes ordered at one time, express 
not paid. 





s Teachers’ Catalog describ- 


Send for Kellog 
fo 1, as well as a large number 


), 
ing this series in ful 


of the best teachers’ aids published. 144 
pages. Free. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational {eter 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


|in spite of the great population of the 
| district. 
| the children of the neighborhood to avail 
themselves of the athletic facilities of 
| Seward park. 


| appeal to the board of estimate and ap- 


portionment and to the board of alder- | 


/men for an additional allowance for the | 


purposes of the general school fund. | 
Work thas been begun on the new De 


| || | Witt Clinton high school, to be the largest | 


high school building in the United States. | 
The site is at Fifty-ninth street and 
The building will have 
seventy-eight class-rooms, an auditorium, | 
two gymnasiums, four study halls, and | 


|fourteen laboratories, providing accom- | 


modations for 3,710 students. The de- | 
sign is after the style of the French | 
renaissance with large gables and dor- | 


|mers on the various fronts, covered by | 
| high pitched roofs. 


At the December meeting of the loca 
classes had improved greatly; this, too, | 
It was decided to encourage 


It was decided that in 
some cases truancy has been caused by 


_the fact that children are promoted semi- 
annually from a very strong teacher of 


the primary department to an inexperi- 
enced teacher in the grammar. Steps. 


_ Spaldi 


school board for the third district, Man- | 
/hattan, it was found that the situation | 
in regard to kindergartens and part-time | 


Director of Physical Trainin 
cation, Borough of ee 
at recesses and playgrounds. 
of pupils, 


a SOAP 


ads 

SES ee 
o> 
ey, 


PALESTINE Syria . 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE 
OLIVE OIL SOAP 

| Nursery. Toilet and Bath 

SOLD BY ORUGGISTS & GROCERS IMPORTED BY 


A.KLIPSTEIN & CO. 
122 PEARL ST. NEW YORE. 











An American Encyclopedia of Sport 


ng’s Athletic Library 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
Health Hints, Health influenced by insulation; 


Health influenced by underwear; Health influenced by 
—- a eereias, who needsit? A series of articles by 
rof. E. 


° armanp. 
The Care of the Body. A book that all who 


value health should read and follow its instructions, 


By Miss Jessie Bancroft. 


for Games. 
ty, Dopertment of Edu- 


Rules 
Intended for use 
Graded according to age 


EACH BOOK 10 CENTS. 
Send for complete list of Spalding’s Athletic Library 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore Buffalo St. Louis 
Denver London England 


Minneapolis 





were taken to remedy this state of af- 
fairs. | 


After a teaching experience of more | 
than <! years, Prin. J. F. Wright, of | 
P. S. No. 7, on Chrystie and Hester | 


| streets, retired from active service on | 


Jan. 1. He was born at South Onondaga, | 


|N. Y., in 1839, and was educated in the | 
;common schools and at the Onondaga | 


valley and Homer academies, N. Y. He) 
taught his first country school in 1848 


and he taught later in the villages of 


| Marcellusand Cicero. He was graduated | 


from the state normal school in 1853. 
_After graduation he taught as prin- 
cipal at Cohoes, Hudson, and Mount | 
Vernon, N. Y. In April, 1859, he entered 
the boys’ department of grammar school 
No. 20 as fourth assistant, and four years 
later was made vice-principal. For ten 
years he was principal of the Tenth 
Ward Evening school. In 1873, upon the 
death of Prin. Samuel D. Allison, Mr. 
Wright became principal of P. S. No. 7, 
and so held the position for thirty years. 


Selection of School Sites. 


Among the matters to come before the 
board of estimate is a protest of a 
property owner in Manhattan against 
the taking by the city of certain ip 
as a school site. His lawyer’s brief de- 
clares that there is no need for a school 
in that particular section at the present 
time, and documents are inclosed to show 
that the region is already well supplied. 

A prominent official in the city gov- 
ernment has declared himself as satisfied 
that the board of education has not met 
the needs of the various sections of the | 
city in the selection of sites. He said: 
‘‘If such a system as that of the Car- 
negie library committees was followed 
by the board of education in the selection 


|of sites for schools, Iam sure that the 


problem of giving every child in the city 
of an age to attend school and receive 
instruction in elementary branches a seat 
would be solved. But in many cases it 


‘has been found that in the districts 


where the board of education has pro- 
posed to locate additional schools there | 
are enough schools to accommodate 
those districts, and we have found some 


| schools in parts of the city, within a few | 


blocks of each other, while in other sec- | 

tions they are scattered and remote from | 

each other. It seems as tho there should 
(Continued on page 35.) 





DANN’S 
Nolseless 
ERASER 
Made 
Entirely of 
% ; : \ Wool Felt 
Noiseless and Dustless. Will not injure black- 
board. Every one guaranteed to outwear 5 or 
more ordinary erasers. Price on request. 
SAMPLE MAILED FOR 10 CENTS. 
E. W. A. ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


NAS 














ity: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at-low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


WURLITZER'S 


U. S. LETTERED 
FINCERBOARD. 


Our Spec’ 






Ss. 


























“For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 
You can learn without a teacher. Saves you $50 in music 
lessons. Attachable to any. ingsrument. —_ a Cat- 

1 . olins, No. 46; Guitars, Mandolins, 
Ste “No. 43; Band Inst., No. 61; Talking Machines, No. As 





THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
285 East Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, @ 
F ENC BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 





for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


Blackboard 
Stencils # 8 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you twe 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
— with catalog containing complete 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. 9th St., New York 
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ove CHANDLER 


Experience has proved it 


THE BEST 


E.cperienced People will have no other 





THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 
Made at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 19th Street, NEW YORK 
70 Franklin Street, BOSTON 
Facteryv . . - - WALPOLE, MASS. 





WV 


U 


7Ne 





pe a7 


JAE AL of bi 


v_ 
‘ 


that’s all you 
care to know— 





for then you are assured and certain in your own 
mind that it is all right in every detail. Designed 
on the latest improved ideas—made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers,; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Bast School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk 
equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case. Every desk warranted in every way for 
15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BUY 
THE COLUMBIA. 








MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO. 


Western Sales Office: 
94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Eastern Sales Office : 
24 West I9th St., NEW YORK. 





Wallensteins Tod. Edited with introduction and notes by 
Chas. A. Eggert, Ph.D., formerly professor of German lsn- 
guage and literature in the university of lowa.—Most teach- 
ers of German are of the opinion that the whole trilogy of 
Wallenstein is too long for class reading and hence Dr. Eg- 
gert has prepared an edition of Wallensteins Tod with such 
notes as are necessary to give the student the important 
facts of Lager and Piccolmini. The notes are the result of 
careful and scholarly work, and the chapter on astrological 
terms is especially lucid and helpful. (D.C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


Lessings— Nathan der Weise withintroduction, notes, and an 
appendix of parallel peseagen by Tobias J. C. Diekhoff, Ph. 
D., assistant professor of German in the ee of Mich- 
igan.—Prof. Diekhoff’s ype | edition of this classic will 
be welcomed by thoughtful college teachers since Nathan 
can be read only by students advanced enough to understand 
a difficult critical apparatus. The introduction gives a suc- 
cinct account of the religious and literary tendencies of which 
Nathan forms a part in a singularly clear and concise man- 
ner. Nathan as a work of art is similarly treated in a mas- 


Brain 


Crosby’ 


terly fashion. In addition to exact and scholarly textual 
notes the editor gives an appendix of parallel passages to 
the text, written entirely in German. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 


_ Daniel Webster for Young Americans, with an introduc- 
tian and notes by Charies F. Richardson, professor of Eng- 
lish in Dartmouth college, and an essay on Webster as a 
master of English style, by E. P. Whipple. —This is the life 
of Webster from which so much was expected, and it is 
believed that neither teachers of rhetoric and English nor 
those who are merely interested in Webster as a sturdy 
American will be disappointed. It comprises the greatest 
speeches of the ‘‘ Defender of the Constitution.’’ Among 
these are ‘‘ The First Settlement of New England.’’ ‘‘The 
Bunker Hill Monument,’’ ‘‘Completion of the Bunker Hill 
Monument,’’ ‘‘ Discourse on Adams and Jefferson,’’ ‘‘The 
Reply to Hayne,’’ ‘‘The Character of Washington,’’ ‘‘The 
Landing at Plymouth,’’ etc. Besides, the volume contains 
the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States and Washington’s Farewell Address. It is 
illustraed with more than fifty portraits, views, paintings, 
facsimilies. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston. ) 


Food and Nerve Tonic 


$ YVitalized Phosphites 





Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 


excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. 


It supplies to 


active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve force 


and vital energy of the brain. 


nerves, promotes di 
nervous prostration. 


It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the tired 


gestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 
_ . The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and 

influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of 

any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes 





56 W. 25th St., 
New York City 


Prepared only Re On 
by e 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00 
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M A P S a dgol ee iste 


| We manufacture a Superior line. Before purchas- 


UNITED STATES AND WORLD ing, send your estimates for our prices. We want your 


trade. 
Reversible Map)—New Commercial Map 4x6 feet, nicely | : : —, 
b = aaa ie Boas 3 on rollers, showing Povo pte | Any of the following catalogs mailed on application 
t»wns, rivers, railroad stations, and railroads. Shipped, ex- _ Catalog A. General School Supplies—Maps, Globes, 
press paid, anywhere in United States. Charts, Dictionaries, Dictionary Holders, 
Blackboards, Erasers, Flags, etc., etc. 





MAN HA T T AN AN D PART OF TH E | sia B. School Furniture—School Seats, Teachers’ 
BRONX | Desks and Chairs, Kindergarten Chairs 
New Folder Pocket Map showing every street plainly | <i an cae etc., ete. : 
marked and named, car lines, subway stations (rapid | C. Py: rniture—Office Desks and Chairs, 
transit), elevated roads, ferries, and all general points of in- Revolving Book Cases. Filing Cabinets, 
terest, with or without calendar, 25 cents. etc. *(Special Catalog.) 


‘* DM. Stationery and Stationers’ Sundries—Exami- 





MAP OF G REATER NEW YOR K nation and Practice Papers, Drawing 
AND VICINITY Se gar Science ong a — Pencils, 
nk, mmencement Ss, Programs, 
New Folder Pocket Map or Hanger, showing all railroads, Class Badges, etc., etc. 
‘ridges, tunnels, ferries and subway, built and proposed, also ‘‘ —E, School Records and Blanks—District Officer’s 
trolley lines connecting with towns and suburban places, Account and Record Books, Teachers’ 
with or without calendar, 25 cents. ie isters, Pieler mg and School District 
ers, and Special Forms. 
ATLAS ‘* —F. Diplomas—Diplomas of Graduation, Certi- 
New Quick Reference Atlas; better in every way than the ficates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, and Litho- 
big clumsy books usually sold. This atlas has 105 new double- graphed and Printed Forms of all kinds. 
page maps, 40,000 pe and cities oo —_ the a ‘a J. Anatomical Models 
census returns, areas of countries, heights of mountains, si Z ez 
lengths of rivers, etc. 574 pages. Bound in cloth. L, Book Cases, Sectional and Standard. 
Price, $1.00 ‘* MM. Special of Swigert’s Lunar Tellurian. 
= «© © Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. 
- = « —« The Atlas Series of Science Tablets. 
State Maps, County Maps, Automobile Maps. “ p “ # Politico-Relief Maps. 


Editions of special maps furnished quickly 


BORMAY & CO., 64 Fulton St.,N.Y.City | CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


315-321 Wabash Ave., 398 Broadway, 74 N. Broad Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORE. ATLANTA 








Illustrators, Engravers, and Electrotypers 





Money will not buy Health 
BUG Money Willi Buy 


Adjustable . 
School Desks 


and Adjustable School 
Desks Bring Health s» 





Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried, and their merits proved, no other school desks 


can be sold. 
The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 


school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office: Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. Western Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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be a more systematic method of select- 
ing school sites than there is at present, 
and that if there were we would not have 
the trouble we now have of providing 
school accommodations for the children 
of the city. 


More Playgrounds for Children. 


At a recent meeting of the New York 
City Mothers’ club, the president, Mrs. 
Hastings, made some admirable remarks 
on the subject of ‘‘City Children’s 
Amusement.’’ The speaker denounced 
the forms of amusement employed by 
New York mothers for their children. 
She was especially emphatic in disap- 
proving the prevailing custom of allow- 
ing children to attend the matinées of 
plays which are too old fer them. 

‘*Even if the _ justify their at- 
tendance,’’ she said, ‘‘the theater is 
usually poorly ventilated and a menace 
to the health of children. It is generally 
admitted that open-air life is the life 
that nature intended children should 
have, and social play—not solitary pla: 
or play with another child is essential. 
In other cities children can play on the 
sidewalk without being continually 
tempted into the street. Here, if they 
leave the curbstones they are in immi- 
nent danger of their lives from electric 
cars, automobiles, or delivery wagons. 

‘Back yards have been vetoed by 
physicians. Only children in an un- 
natural state of obedience can be trusted 
to play around the front door. The re- 
sult is, our girls must walk up and down 
the street, instead of jumping rope and 
rolling hoops, and if the boys want to 
play tag or hide and seek they have to 
go off to apark todoit. All mothers 
should co-operate to ask the incomin 
administration to establish playgrounds 
all over the city.’’ 


THE SCHOOL jsOURNAL. 


. Interborough Council. 


Inter borough council, the central asso- 
ciation of teachers in the ‘‘ greater 
city,’’ has been 0: ized. Its purpose 
is to ‘‘ advance the interests of the pub- 
lic schools of New York city, thru the 
co-operation of the several rough or- 
ganizations of teachers.’’ 

The more important sections of the 
constitution are: 


Article III. Membership.—Section 1— 
Each borough organization shall be en- 
titled to as many members in the council 
as there are school districts in its bor- 
ough, In addition the presidents of the 
several borough associations shall be 
members ex-officio. 

Section 2—Members shall be elected or 
appointed to the council from each bor- 
ough organization in such a manner, and 
for such period, as said a gn organi- 
zation may determine. Such elections or 
appointments shall be certified to the 
secretary of the council by the borough 
organization. 

Article IV. Officers.—Section 1—The 
officers of this council shall be a presi- 
dent, a vice-president, a secretary, anda 
treasurer. e president and vice-presi- 
dent of the council shall be chosen from 
the presidents of the borough organiza- 
tions. 

Article VI. Meetings. —Section 1—Two 
regular meetings shall be held each year. 
One in October and one in June, at dates 
to be fixed by the council. 

Section 2—Special meetings shall be 
called by the president, whenever in his 
opinion the interests of the council de- 
mand it, or when requested to do so and 
in writing by ten members ef the council, 
not more than six of whom shall be from 
the same borough. Due notice of such 
meetings shall given to all members 
of the council. 
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Educational New Eng- 


land. 


Marsh Hall, the Yale Forest school 
building, was damaged by fire on the 
morning of Dec. 12. At first it was 
thought that the valuable library and 
herbarium were a total loss, but later 
examination shows that these escaped 
destruction. The loss therefore will 
propably not exceed $10,000. 


The current catalogs of several New 
England colleges have just been issued. 
Yale university reports the largest at- 
tendance of its history. Amherst has a 
membership of 411 as against 390 last 
year. Bowdoin reports asmall decrease. 
At Amherst courses have been added 
in the drama and in Old French. Sev- 
eral additions have been made to the ben- 
eficiary funds, and the Walker Prize of 
$250 in mathematics has been divided. 
The new observatory makes a welcome 
addition to the college buildings. 

Among recent lectures at Abbott acad- 
emy have been Col. Thomas W. Higgin- 
son, of Boston, and Rev. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, of Brooklyn. 


The Mount Hermon school at North- 
field, Mass., has decided to found an ag- 
ricultural department and tooffer courses 
of instruction in that study. The step is 
significant from the fact that the insti- 
tution is not a technical school, and this 
is the first attempt to establish an indus- 
trial course. It is another indication of 
the hold which agricultural education is 
getting. 


NEW BEDFORD, MAss.—The trustees 
of the Textile school have voted to re- 
ote Christopher P. Brooks as manag- 
ing director. According to Director 
Brooks’s report there are 23 day students; 
196 in the evening classes, and 92 in the 
evening drawing school. 





THE WORLD SERIES SCHOOL MAPS 


Most Complete, Handsomest, and Substantial 
Latest and Best. 


Maps Published. 2 a 


Bold, Clear, and Striking. # 
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Set of Eight Maps, in Oak Case, on Hartshorn 


Spring Rollers 


They are the Only Strictly American Maps Made 


The full Set of Eight Consists of the following Countries of the 

1EMISPHERE, Size 41 x 58 inches; EastERN HEmI- 
SPHERE, size 41 by 58 inches ; NokTH AMERICA, 8ize41 x 58 inches; SouTH 
AMERICA, 8ize 41 x 58 inches; UNITED STaTEs, CaNnaDA, and MExico, size 
41 x 58 inches; Euros, size 41 x 58 inches; AsIA, size 41 x 58 inches, 


World: WESTERN 


AFRICA, size 41 x 58 inches. 


Full set of eight, in oak case,on spring rollers $30.00 $11.00 


Set of four, in oak case, on spring rollers 


Any one map, in single oak case, on spring rollers 5.00 


Any one map, on common roller 


Every day, week, month, year, marks an epoch in the onward march 
of civilization. We are expanding, not only mentally and morally, vut 


geographico lly. 
Do your children know to what extent ? 


Supvly your schools with the Latest and Best School Wall Maps 
Send for our Catalogue No. 15 containing our prices of School 


Furniture, Supplies, etc. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago Iil. 


# 2 


They are re- 
vised up to date 
and authentic, 
showing the 
latest geograph- 
ical discoveries 
and political 
changes in every 
part of the 
world. The out- 
lines of coun- 
tries and states 
are so distinctly 
shown as to be 
easily seen a- 
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cross the largest 
school-room. 
The Meridians 
are numbered 
from Greenwich 
and from Wash- 
ington. The 
maps are print- 
ed in colors and 
backed with 
heavy cloth. 


are th 


List price Our price 


Made 
- 20.00 7.00 
1.85 
3.00 I .00 
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fices and the Home. 
Catalog for the asking. 


“KEYLESS” | 


»« CLOCKS... 


e best self-winding Clocks in 


the World. They are guaranteed 
to run a year with one equipment. 


for Public Institutions, Of- 
A beautiful 
gs @ 


The. United States Electric Clock Co, 


HUDSON ST., NEW YORK. 
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LIVE 


TYPEWRITER 


OLIVER 


THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER 


Every character is in plain sight 
as soon as you strike the key. 


It is easy to learn and very simple in its 
eperation. Notice how the U-shaped type bar 
secures perfect alignment and at the same 
time heaviest manifolding or duplicating 
power. Yes, the line spacing is automatic and 
the key-board contains the maximum of results. 
28 keys for 84 characters. 

Every young man and woman 
should know the OLIVER 
and how to operate it. Its 
success is wonderful. 

If you desire the company 
will send you the Oliver Art 

Catalog free. Write today. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
8156 Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Foreign Office: 


75 Queen 
Victoria St., 
s London,England. 








If you took ten thousand Superin- 
tendents, Principals, School Board 
men, who ought to buy your goods, 
and stood them up in a row where 
you could get at them consecutively, 
you would surely make some sales 
before you got very far down the line. 


But before you got through, you would be very old and very 
tired, and other departments of your business would be very 
much run down at the heel. 

Tell us your business story once and we will repeat it brightly, 
effectively, convincingly —in various forms, always the same yet 
always different; insistently, but with dignity; persistently, but 
pleasantly. We will be right on the spot with every one of your 
ten thousand men, bright and early the first Monday morning cf 
each month for an entire year, at a cost of from Ic. to 4c. pcr 
year per man. 

The plan will bring results— no question about it—no doubt 
about it. 
the evidence of your own good common sense and the evidence 
of some of the best business men in America. 


Appress Apvertisinc DrpaRTMENT 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


61 East Ninth Street, E : NEW YORK. 


fell give you evidence to back every word we say—- 
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TYPEWRITERS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 
it for school use must be a first class machine in ev 
ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 
and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 
be capable of great speed in crder that it may be fast 
enough for the 
most speedy op- 
erator. Fox Type- 
writers unite 
these features ina 
much better sense 
than any other 
machine. They 
have the Univer- 
sal keyboard with 
two shift keys, 
Automatic Rib 
bon. Movement, 
requiring no at- 
tention from ine operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 
machines have 4 to 6 0z.), and are unlimited as to 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 
work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 
erators. The following extract from a letter recently 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 

‘“* Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 
typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the 
Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 
will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 

Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CoO., Ltd.. 


468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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POUT 





Never mind about the claims of rival machines, judge by 
the results—the work they do. So judged, 


THE NO. 2 


HAMMOND 


TYPEWRITER 





which has perfect Alignment, uniform Impression, soft, elas- 
tic Touch, speed of over 200 words a minute, and is durable and 
easily portable, can take the lead among Writing Machines. 


The work tt turns out is perfect in ebery respect 


THEHAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
NEW YORK CITY 


69th to 70th Streets, and East River, 
New York Sales Office, 167 Broadway, 
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Recent Deaths. 


William S. Blake, for eighteen years 
principal of the Blake School for Boys, 
New York city, died on Dec. 14. Mr. 
Blake was graduated from Wesleyan 
university in 1876, and from the Yale 
Divinity school. His school was first es- 
tablished in Forty-seeond street, but of 
late years has been at 576 Fifth avenue. 
Mr. Blake was well known in educa- 
tional circles and last year was president 
of the Schoolmasters’ association. 


Katherine Requa, one of the oldest 
school teachers in New York city, died 
on Dec. 15. She was born in 1834 in Al- 
bany county, N. Y., and came to New 
York city as a teacher in the old Twelfth 
street school, forty-seven years ago. 
Five years later she was appointed prin- 
cipal of the primary department, and re- 
mained in that position until seven years 
en she resigned on account of ill 

ealth. 


The Rev. Dr. William E. Schenk, of 
Philadelphia, well known among the pub- 
lishers from his connection with the 
Presbyterian board of | power r= died 
on Dec. 14. He had held the position for 
thirty-two years. 


_ William T. Black, a well-known finan- 
_ a the typewriter industry, died on 
ec. 20. 


The Rev. Dr. Oren Burbank Cheney, 
the founder of Bates college, died on 
Dec. 20 at Lewiston, Me. Dr. Cheney 
was graduated from Dartmouth college 
in 1839 and at once took up teaching as a 
profession. Later he entered the Bap- 
tist ministry. In 1854 he obtained a 
charter from the Maine legislature for a 
free Baptist school. This was located at 
Lewiston. Two years later the college 
was named Bates in honor of Benjamin 
E. Bates, of Boston, the largest con- 
tributor to the college endownment 
funds. Dr. Cheney retired from the 
presidency of the institution in 1894. 


Prof. Benjamin Franklin Koons, of the 
Connecticut Agricultural college, died 
on Dec. 17. He was professor of natural 
history and curator of the college mu- 
seum. He was born at Sulphur Springs, 
Ohio, and was graduated from Oberlin 
college. He went to the Connecticut 
Agricultural college in 1881, and for a 
time was president of the institution. 


Felicien Victor Paget, emeritus pro- 
fessor of Romance languages and litera- 
ture in the University of California, died 
on Dec. 28. He was a native of France, 
a a of the University of Paris, 
and for sixteen years a member of the 
California faculty. 


Marcus Baker, cartographer of the 
United States Geological Survey and act- 
ing secretary of the — -< institution, 
died on December 12. r. Baker was 
graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1870. He became connected with 
the United States Coast and Geodetic 
survey in 1873, and explored Alaska and 
the Pacific coast. He wrote many arti- 
cles on geographical and mathematical 
subjects, and was a member of the 
United States board on geographic 
names. He was cartographer for the 
Venezuelan Boundary Commission. 


Mrs. James B. Angell, wife of Presi- 
dent Angell, of the University of Michi- 
gan, died on December 17. rs. Angell 
was the daughter of Alexis Caswell, a 
former president of Brown university, 
and she spent her whole life in college 
work. She was married to President 
Angell in 1845. She presided over the 
American legation at Pekin, China, while 
Mr. Angell was United States minister 
to that country, and she served also as a 
member of the women’s board of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. 
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»Smith Premier 
The World’s Best Typewriter 















was invented by the world’s foremost typewriter 
expert. 

It is built on correct mechanical lines. 

It is strong in every part. 

It is simple and direct in operation, and almost 
frictionless. 

It does the speediest and most perfect work 
of any writing machine, and under the severest 
tests of actual business it wears like an anvil. 

Send for our fittle book describing every part 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
287 Broadway, New York. 
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TO DEVELOP A CHILD'S NATURAL, PRACTICAL, AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 








oe oa 4 @ 
Industrial and Social Distory Series 
By KATHARINE ELIZABETH DOPP, Ph. D. Instructor in the Extension Division of the University of 
Chicago, author of “ The Place of Industries in Elementary Education.” 


Book I. THE TREE-DWELLERS, Tue Acer or Fear. 


| Illustrated with a map, lb full-page and 60 text drawings in half tone hy Howard V. Brown. 
| square 12mo, 158 pages; 45 cents. For the primary grades. (Just issued.) 








Cloth’ 


BOOKS DESIGNED 


| Tus volume makes clear to the child how people lived before they had fire, how and why they con- 
| quered it, and the changes wrought in society by its use. The simple activities of gathering 
| food, of weaving, building, taming fire, making use of the bod i 
| phies and securing co-operative action by means of rhythmic 

} Jooune of processes which still minister to our daily needs. 
‘ 


Book IT. THE EARLY CAVE-MEN, TuHE‘AceE or Comsat. 


Illustrated with 75 drawings wn half-tone by Howard V. Brown. Cloth, square 12mo, 184 pages; 4b 
cents. For the Primary Grades. (In press.) 


for tools and weapons, wearing tro- 
ances, are here shown to be the simple 





N this volume the child is helped to realize that it is not only necessary to know how to use fire, but 
I to know how to make it. Protection from the cold winters, which characterize the age described, 
is sought first in caves; but fire is a necessary means of defending the caves. The serious condition to 
which the cave-men are reduced by the loss of fire during the time of a flood is shown to be the motive 
which prompts them to hold a council; to send mento the fire country to make improvements in 
clothing. in devices for carrying, and in tools and weapons; and finally, to the discovery of a way of 
making fire. 

TO FOLLOW 


Book III. THE LATER CAVE-MEN, Tue AGE or THE CHASE. 


Illustrated. For the Primary grades 


Book IV. THE TENT-DWELLERS. 


Illustrated. For the primary grades. 


Later volumes will deal with the early steps in the development of pastoral and agricultural life, 
the changes wrought by the discovery and use of metals, and the first steps in the evolution of travel, 
trade, and transportation. .*..’..°.. Write us a letter of inquiry and receive in reply our new circulars 
and a letter of information regarding these books. 


THE EARLY FISHING MEN. 


MUOA MAN 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, 


THE BRADLEY 


“STANDARD” WATER COLORS 


are based on the solar spectrum, the trne source of color. If you are not using them, give them 
atrial. Our No. A1 box is the best on the market for the price. It contains eight pans of semi- 
moist colors, the six standards with.warm and cool gray, and the price is 25 cents. 

HIGH SCHOOL COLOR BOX. 14 Colors. Price, 75 cents 


This box, which is 3 x 8 1-2inches in size, contains fourteen whole pans of semi-moist colors 
and two brushes, No. 4 and No.7. with long wooden bandles. 
The cover contains six compartments for mixing the pants. 


Send for a full price list of color material 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Boston Nelv York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


KINDERGARTEN KEVIEW is only $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


Itisa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique Magasine 
EDUCATIONAL FounDATIONS which 1s rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pre- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.50 a Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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Literary Notes. 


_ The American Book Company is pub- 
lishing ‘‘ Field and Laboratory Exercises | 
in Physical Geography,’’ by James F. | 
Chamberlain, Los Angeles Normal school; 
‘*Greek Primer,’’ by Clarence W. Glea- | 
son, Roxbury Latin school; ‘‘ Natural | 
Number Primer,’’ by David Gibbs, divi- | 
sion superintendent of schools, Philippine | 
islands; ‘‘ Reynard the Fox,’’ adapted by 
E. Louise Smythe; ‘‘Galdos’s Dofia Per- 
fecta,’’ edi by Prof. Edwin Seelye | 
Lewis, Princeton university; ‘‘ Bunte| 


Laing’s Planetarium 


The advantages of this illustrative device are its 
! simplicity and exemption from breakage an4 dis- 
order, having vo cog- wheels or intricate machin- 
ery. ing simple in construction, it is easly kept 
in order. and manipulated by the instructor or the 
pupil. 
surpasses other and more intricate apparatus 
not only in its simplicity, but by showing more 
strikingly the relative motions and positions of 
the heavenly bodies in those important phases of 
instruction so difficult for the pupil and embar- 
rassing for the teacher without a good illustrating 
apparatus. The causes of the seasons, the vari- 
ations in day and night, the moon’s nodes and 
i phases, the —— of epoca in short. all the 
; ’ \ problems which tax the constructive imagination 
Geschichten fur Anfanger,’’ Erna M. | { of the child in its first attempts to grasp the facts 
Stoltze; ‘‘ Fifty Fables by La Fontaine,”’ | = - . of astronomical geography are simplified and are 
: : ;. made entertaining, attractive, and perfectly clear. Write for Descriptive Booklet. Free. 
edited by Kenneth McKenzie, Yale uni de entert ttracti d perfectly clear. Write for Descriptive Booklet. F 


versity; ‘‘Merimee’s Colomba,” edited Dept.G LAING PLANETARIUM CO., Detroit, Mich. 


by Hiram Parker Williamson, University 











Bole cited by Rudolph ‘Schwil, Ya lhe New Series “Devoe” Water Color Boxes. 
Cake Colors. Enameled tin long boxes 2in. wide by 8 in. long. 


university. 


Messrs. Rand, McNally & Company 
have evidently scored a distinct hit in 
‘‘A First Book in Business Methods,’’ 
which they have just published. It is 
surprising that with the present interest 
in commercial education publishers have 
not been quicker to meet the need in the 
way of text-books. The authors—Mr. 
Teller, credit man for the Puritan Manv- | 
eee Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich- | 
igan, and Mr. Brown, head of the Com- | 
mercial Department of the Rock Island, | 
Ill., high school—have shown excellent | Write for latest price-list. 


llent 
Judgment in the selection of the subject-/ w. pevoE & C, C, RAYNOLDS CO., - Fulton Street, Corner William, New York. 











D. C. Heath & Company have in press 08 : : 
for immediate publication an abridged | M OD E. N , Pa x authoritative text on school-house construction, by W. R. Brigg® 
edition of Campe’s German version of | R i School board officials may rely on this treatise for apt, pithy sugges- 

: ”” ‘ $ ‘lence, a § taken u chapters 

Robinson Crusoe, ‘Robinson der | AMERIC AN are: Appropriations. Competitions, fpecia ists, Commissions. Super- 


Jiingere:’’ The book i rovi witb | intendence, Ethics. Ready-made Plans. Entrance-Halls and Staircases. 
& yeep ded with Windows, and Lighting. Hat-and-Cloak Rooms—Playrooms. Heating 


notes and a vocabulary, and will be use- | andl Vantiigtion, “Baanitnd ; 
. y Arrangements Hygienic Construction of the 
ful to teachers of elementary German. SCHOOL Bridgeport High School Building. Suburban Schoolhouses. Planning 
and onstruction of Schoolhouses. City Schoo! Buildings on Restricted 


9, 6eLTy | ites, 8vo, 411 pages, 89 full-page plates, cioth, 4.00. 
The orders for Goodyear’s ‘‘ History of | BUILDINGS oun witty s SONS, Publishers. - | NEW YORK 


Art,’’ published by A. S. Barnes & Com- | 
pany, have brought this book up to its | 

RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS, 

Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 

Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, etc. 


sixteenth edition. The work treats of | 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 























architecture, sculpture, painting and | 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 


music, in a form for use by students in | 
i 

book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 

collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.00. 40 


schools. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons have published | 

the Marsh and Ashton Mathematical rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
Series,’’ which will undoubtedly prove of for $8,50. Send for circulars. 

solid value in school work. The series + EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
includes an elementary algebra, college Commissioner HARRIS says: “ Every schoo! in the United States, in 
algebra, plane and solid geometry, plane my opinion, should have these collections.” 
— —— aa maa og — 
and solid analytic geometry. e authors | 

are Charles H. Ashton, instructor in TR ANSL ATIONS 


mathematics in Harvard university, and 





Wa'ter R. Marsh, headmaster of the Interlinear Literal 
Pingry school, Elizabeth, N. J. | Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translatons 
, Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
There are many theories as to the best, G0? Typos Mel Tin Biden Price’ Reduood | Good’ Pape Wall ‘Beoad~Con venient for the 
method of learning a foreign language. | to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


So e * ' si 
Some are severe, others are easy. One Ouaioove Free-} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


interesting to the student, it is profit- 


less. | & 
The Hossfeld series, published by D a ¥ FEF g t vd 
John Lane, is probabl =n cuceonatel & | 1 ou or e dling 
its aim to strike the happy mean as an Dr. Pick is the greatest modern authority on the subject of 
educational seriescan wellbe. Itneither| Memory and the means of improving it. His system is 
promises accomplishment without effort based on well-known laws of the mind and its value has 
nor does it expect drudgery ofits students. been demonstrated in the case of thousands who have been 
The series is planned to lead the student | benefited by it. For many years he gave his lectures at 
by increasing interest from step to step Colleges and Universities, to bodies of teachers, and to 
in the mastery of languages, keeping in private classes. : : 
sight all the various points of interest in The subject-matter of these lectures is now accessible, 
language study. It is of equal value to bound in book form under the title 


th tudying th i s 
ineenee. seactieiaeaes Pick’s Lectures on Memory Culture 
The Macmillan Company have issued Cloth. Price, $1.00; our price, 90 cents, postage, 8 cents. 


i ian woe ke the Cam- F.. L. Kellogg & Co., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


‘The Reformation.’’ 
FREE, BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE contains 148 pages of description of books 
for Supplementary Reading, Drawing, Music, and Pedagogical Books. Catalog free. 
KELLOGG’S ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG. A list of the best books for schoo, 
entertainment, published. Catalog free. 


| KELLOGG’S NEW CENTURY CATALOG. All pedagogical books of all publishers. 
Catalog sent for 2 cent stamp. 
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Get the Most | 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach 
is weak. A weak stomach does not di- 
gest all that is ordinarily taken into it. 
It gets tired easily, and what it fails to 
digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach 
are uneasiness after eating, fits of ner- 
vous headache, and disagreeable belch- 
ing. 

“TI have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
different times for stomach troubles, and a 
run down condition of the system, and have 
been greatly benefited by its use. I would 
not be without it in my family. I am trou- 
bled especially in summer with weak stom- 
ach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
invaluable.” E. B. HickMAN, W.Chester, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Strengthen and tone the stomach and 
the whole digestive system. 





St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St, New York 





The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 











Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits. 





Fall Catalogue farnished.on receipt of 10 cents | 


BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


Teachers can save much valuable time by 
using a Typewriter. You will not be without 
one after once using. We furnish Remingtons 
Smiths, Hammonds, and all standard n-achines 
at from $25 to $40, with full guarantee. New 
machines at reduced prices. Will send machine 
subject to trial. Standard machines rented. 


Send postal for illustrated list. 
Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 
243 Broadway, New York City. Established 1881 


THE STUDY—GUIDE SERIES 








. New edition with plans of 

_ — of Ivanhoe: castle and map of Ivanhoe 
and. 

A study of the Syntac- 


A Guide to English Syntax: tic relations present in 
prose text, but not often stated in school grammars. 


The Creative Art of Fiction: An important sid in 
through its tive di i 


a4 ve of Narrative Art, | 
Plot Stucture, etc. 
The Study of the Idylls of the King: feferences 
ng topics for | 
study, etc. | 
The Study of Romola: A Guide for a year’s study of 
A historical fiction and the 
period of the renaissance. ] 


The Study of Henry Esmond: Atrpnsed | for the 
fiction. 


Single copies, 50 cents. Special price for classes, or 
for study clubs. Send for a full list of Study Guides to: , 


H. A. DAVIDSON, Albany, N.Y. , 








Notes of Magazines. 


_ Country Life in America for January 
is a large and superb number of this 
magazine devoted to the work and play 
of the outdoor world. Among the leac- 
ing features ‘‘ Country Homes of Famous 
Americans ’’ deals with John Greenleaf 
Whittier’s home life in New England; 
‘*How to Make a Living from the Soil’’ 
is a second article in a series by L. H. 
Bailey; and ‘‘The Frightened Horse,’’ 
an intimate study of ‘‘safe’’ and ‘‘un- 
safe’’ horses, while ‘‘In the Ducking- 
blind ’’ is an article on hunting ducks in 
Sa shooting grounds. Other 
delightfully practical articles are elabor- 
ately illustrated. ‘‘A Hundred-dollar 
Greenhouse,’’ maintained at a cost of 
$25 a year; ‘‘ A $4,500Suburban Home,’’ 
made without an architect, and beautiful 
grounds; ‘‘ Violet-Growing as a Busi- 


/ness’’ made successful from small be- 


pnings without capital, and ‘‘ How to 

uild a Rural Telephone,” by the 
farmers themselves in an organized com- 
pany—are all truthful accounts of actual 
experiences, with many photographs that 
in themselves tell the stories. 


The January number of the Four-Track 
News, starts the new year with an espe- 
cially interesting table of contents, in- 
cluding ‘‘Among Golden Pagodas,’’ by 
the well-known writer, Kirk Munroe; 
‘‘A Famous Autograph,’’ and what it 
stood for, by Marie Josephine Morgan; 
‘«Marblehead,’’ that quaint, old seaport, 
described by M. Imlay Taylor; ‘‘A 
Western Paradise (Catalina),’’ by Frank 
M. Byron; ‘‘ Santo Domingo,’’ from the 
well-known pen of Frederick A. Ober; 
‘*Where Extremes Meet,’’ by G. M. 
Clapham; ‘‘Montezuma’s Well and Cas- 


tle,’? by Emma Paddock Telford; ‘‘ The | ' 


School City.’’ and what it has accom- 
plished, by Wilson L. Gill, LL.B. 


The eighteenth year of Scribner’s 


| Magazine, begins with the January 


number. The thirty-four volumes since 
its foundation have seen a revolution in 
magazine illustration. When it was 
founded in 1887 the wood-engraving was 
almost the only important illustration 
used; line plates were beginning to be 
known. The first issue, published in 
January, 1887, contains a number of 


| these and also a few half-tone plates, 
| which were then imperfectly made ac 


cording to modern standards. From 
that day to this magazine processes have 





improved, adding on the art of repro- | 


ducing colors from half-tone plates with 
remarkable success. The January num- 
ber will show many examples of this 
great advance in illustrative processes. 


‘The Latest News from Lhasa,’’ by 
the Rev. Ekai Kawaguchi, to appear in 
the January Century, is the fullest and 
most satisfactory account of Tibet’s 
‘‘ Forbidden City ’’ ever published in this 
countrv. Kawaguchi, a Buddhist priest 
of the Zen sect, spent months in wander- 
ing thru Tibet, before gaining entrance 


jto Lhasa, and then, his remarkable 
| journey accomplished, maintained a resi- 


ence in Lhasa for two years, living 





PILES 


“T have suffered with piles for thirty-six years. 
One year ago last April I began ing Cascarets 
for constipation. In the course of a week I noticed 
the ps began to disappear and at the end of six 
weeks they did not trouble me at all. Cascarets 
have done wonders for me. I am entirely cured and 
feel like a new man.” George Kryder, Napoleon, O. 








Best For 
The Bowels 





THEY WORK WHILE you gi Ee 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Ne 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped OOO, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 593 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream °* *49!°4" 


BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan 
imple, Freckles 
Moth-Patches 
Rash and Sk is 









No other 


eve: 
ym on "beauty, and 


as beautities the 
cosmetic like it 





Parifi es as well 





skin. 





years; no 
other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
Thedistinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient), “As you ladies will use them, I 
recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
the Skin preparations." One bottle will last six months, 
using it every day. GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUB- 
TILE removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
837 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughont the U. S., Canada, and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, ‘Wanamaker's and other 
Fancy Goods Nealers. {2 Beware of Base Imitations. 
$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the 


L AND CHURCH BELLS 
A $5.35 for 20-inch 165-pound, 
570-pound, we sell 


$19.18 for 30-inch 

| sizes of belis at 

one-half the prices usually asked. $4.31 
buys best 50-peund farm bel Finest 
crystalline 


me uality and volume of 
tone un uaea "GC J teed 


uarant 
ishing bell_ offer, liberal terms, et catal 
write for FREE CATALOGUE OF BELLS. Address: 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 
Gg thirteen years we nave published Our Ames ex- 

pressly for teachers and schools. It isthe pi 

rent history magenne—enee a month, 50c.a year. Bhe 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts fe into the 
study of geography and history rope keeps yeu 
fully posted; sharpens the wits of yourself and yeur 
pupils as no book Subscriptions get it for 4c. 
with this paper. Send us a club (40c. each) and use ® i 
your school thisyear, as thousands are oing. Bw Bb. 
KELLOGG & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


‘*The Purest Treasure 
mortal time affords ’’ is Sozopont Tooth Powder. 
it's just a little better toc, than we say itis. 
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P COPYRIENTO 
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Sa 1 via. 
to use SAPOLIO: Ibis a! 


solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purnoses. 


ILneerbe marrjo 
Dont refuse all- 


AVICe 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw YorRK 





__ AA HE ee 


Pears 


the soap which began its 
sale in the 18th century, 
sold all through the 19th 


and is selling in the 2oth. 


Sells all ever the world. 








and we will 
send you 
this beauti- 


. Take Time 
bY Today: 


FREE 


‘ou will send us an order for 
4 bs. New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 
Ibs. Baking Powder, 45¢c. a 1b., or 

5 an assoried order Teas and B.P 
r60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 3c. alb: 
COUPONS, which can be ex- 
8 changed for many Magnifie 
cent Premiums, given with 
§ every 25c. worth of Tea, Coffee, 
=; Baking Powder, Spices and 
Extracts. Send today for our Premium 
ist, prices and directions. 


The Great American TeaCo. 
Box 290, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 














Patent and 
Free Hand 
Drawing Paper 


TAYLOR'S 


“Everything is said when we say that the paper rec- 
ommends itself.” Gratia L. RIcE, 
Special Instructor of Drawing, State of New York, 


For samples and prices address 


TAYLOR @ CO., 
Northampton Ave.,Springfield,Mass. 


| TholSest Books 


tC High Schools, Academies, and Business Col- 
“}e spelli ing, Letter Writing, Typewriting, Eng | 








— 
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19 We ae and, Commercia) Law, Arithmetic» 
Book keeping, and Business Practice. Used in 
—— scbools of every state. We also pub- 3 

ish a pocket dictionary containing 33,000 words. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Address. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY, 
483 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. Ohio. 
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ad 
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KIDDER'S PASTILLES 5 Ai 
by mai 


STOWELL &C0.. Mfrs,  Ghazlestown, Mase 





nearly all the time in the house of a! 
Tibetan official. With the assistance of 
Miss Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, author of 
‘* Winter India;’’ of Mr. S. McD. Gar- | 
diner, of the Asiatic Society, Tokio, 
architect of the Episcopal Mission; and 
of Mr. Miller, Japanese secretary an 
interpreter at the American Legation, 
Tokio, The Century editors were enabled 
to secure from the Buddhist priest the 
exclusive American publication of his 
story. A map of Kawaguchi’s wander- 
ings, drawn under his own direction, a 
portrait of him in Tibetan dress, and a 
reproduction of his autograph signature 
add to the interest of the article. 


The Metropolitan Magazine for Janu 
ary is an especially admirable number, 
containing as it does some excellent lit. 
er work. ‘‘ A Christmas Reverie,’ 

liss Carmen and ‘‘ The Christmas 
Peace ’’ by Thomas Nelson Page are 
haps most worthy of note. The ‘‘ 
fessions of a Wall street Private Secs 
tary’’ and ‘‘The Real Parsifal’’ are 
sure to attract widespread attention. 
Short stories of merit are abundant and 
by such writers as W. A. Fraser, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Roy Rolfe Gil- 
son, Eden Phillpotts, Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour, and others. 


House and Garden is a monthly mag- 
azine devoted to architecture, gardens, 
decorations, civic and outdoor art, ed- 
ited by Herbert C. Wise, and published 
by H. T. Coates & Company. Itis cop- 
iously illustrated. The leading article 
in the December issue is about ‘‘ Rother- 
field Hall,’’ a new house and garden be- 
ing built in England. 


Good Housekeeping for December is 
noted for the variety and interest of its 
articles and the beauty of its illustra- 
tions. It is an excellent home maga- 
zine. 


The December Studio continues the ar- 
ticles on Whistler, with illustrations 
drawn from his works. Another at- 
tractive article is on ‘‘ The Work of S. 
Pepys Cockerell.’’ 


For a religious, educational, and cur- 
rent event periodical The Outlook is un- 
surpassed. It always has many things 
that are worth reading and preserving. 
We always read its special articles care- 
fully, especially those in the large maga- 
zine number issued once a month. The 
fifteenth annual holidasy book number, of 
Dec. 5, is a notable one. 


Two of the leading articles in the 
Chautauquan for December are ‘‘Immi- 
gration to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, ’ ”? and ‘‘Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines.’ 


Choice of Western Routes 
VIA THE 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
In planning your Western trip why not 
take advantage of the offer of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway to | 
allow vou a choice of routes? The South- | 
west Limited, Chicago to Kansas City: 
The Overland ‘Limited, Chicago to Omaha 
and San Francisco, and The Pioneer 
Limited, Chicago to St. Paul and Minne- | 
apolis, offer a variety of routes and ex- | 
cellence in service and equipment not | 
obtainable elsewhere. Complete infor | 
mation regarding these three main trav- | 
eled roads free on request. 
W. S. Howell, General Eastern met, | | 
381 Broadway, New York. 








| 
Healtith and Rest for Mother and Child. | 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S Soormrs ae has been meod for | 





oO 
forT 
PERFECT 8 he. ean | 
SOFTE Sous, Mureys all PAIN, CUBES | 
OLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- | 
RHCEA. ead G Druggists in every part of the world. | 
Be sure to ask for “ Winslow's Soothing Syrup.” and 
take no other kind, Twenty-five cents a bottle, 


A Shrewd Investor 


‘will be glad to know how the 
d|greatest accumulation of trust 


funds in the world is invested. 
A young man who is just 
beginning to accumulate and 
invest his savings will be 
interested in a booklet that 
describes the investments of 
The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. This 
information is found in 
“A Banker's Will.” Sent free 


on application. 


This Company ranks 
First—1n Assets. 
First—In Amount Paid Policy-holders, 
First—In Age. 


Tue Mutuvat Lire INSURANCE 


Company oF New York, 
RicHaRD A. McCurDY, President. 


Nassau, Capar, WixtiaM, AND L:BERTY STREETS, 
New York, N 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED : CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles of 
packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers. 
If this interests you send 5c. for sample prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN CRAYON CO., - - Rochester, N.Y 








MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR $7.50 


Ihave a SMALL stock of first-class encyclo- 
pedias which I am closing out at $7,50 per set. 
If interested, write for descriptive circular and 
full particulars. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
177 Monroe St. CHICAGO 











MACK & & 00, ~ No. 18 Brown’ page. 
ag «=>. Rochester, N.Y 


Manvfacturers ofthe FAMOUS D. R. BAR R- 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes, Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free. 


ALDUS H. BRENNEMAN 


Rawlinsville, Pa. 
Manufacturer of 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL SLATES 


| Jobber in all kinds of White and Colored School 
Chalk Crayons. Orders solicited. NO AGENTS. 


Artistic Furnishings 


|For ScHOOL-Rooms, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice Mi. Kellogg 


No. 114 E. Twenty-Tuirp Sr., New York City 





























EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and Equipment. 
ience to subscribers in sending orders. When writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information by mentioning THE SCHOOL 
Two lines, one year, $5.00 , each additional line, $2.00. Reg- 


JOURNAL every time you write you will 
ular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entitled to one line under two classifications. 


School Book Publishers. 


Jenkins, W. R. New iork 
Longmans, Green & Co., “ 
Maynard, Merrill &Co., ‘ 
Tne Morse Co., ” 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. = 
Baker & Taylor Co., - 
H. A. Davidson, Albany, je 
Practical Text-Book (« 
Cleveland, Ohio 
American Book Co., 
y. Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, 
Atianta, Portland, Or., 
ae Publishing Co., 

N. boston, and New Orleans 
Myers L Fishel Harrisburg, Pa. 
Tne Macmillan Co., Y. & Chi. 
Rand. McNally &Co., “ 
Hinds & Noble, New York 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York 
‘Shompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cs Chi 

i. 


Boston, N, 
Ginn & Co., 
Heath &Co.,D.C. “ sae * 
Prang Edu. Co., - at - 
Giver, Burdett & Co..“* ** 
B. F, Johnson Publishing Co., 


Richmond, Va. 
Ainsworth & Co., Chicago, Th. 
Powers & a? in 
Flanagan Co., A. ° 
G. & C. Merriam Co.,* 
: Springfield, Mass 
J. B. Lippincott + o.,, Philadelphia 
Wherewithal Book Cos, 
McKay, David * 
$ wer Co., Christopher ~ 
Henry T Coates & Co.. Phila., Ps; 
Mitton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Musical Instruments. 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 


Kellogg & Co., E.L.. N.Y., Chicago, 
_ Boston 

Supplementary Reading. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass 


Dictionaries & Cyclopedias. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield. Mase, 





Feldmann System 7~,S 
Chicago, Ill. 
Stronghurst Mfg. Co., 
Stronghurst, Til, 


School Supplies. 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, ‘Globes, Bells, 
Pi ge Blanks, Kinderyerten Mater- 
ial, ete. 

American School Furnitnre Coa., 
Chicago&N Y 
Taylor & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Central School Supply House 
Chicago, Il’. 
McAllister, N.Y. City 
Lk. W. A, Rowles, Chicago, rite 
Redding, Baird & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
9 gs & Co., Philadelphia, J fa 
E. J. Johnson ity 
James T. Whie & Co., N Y City 
Bunde & Upmeyer 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Excelsior Slate Co., Pen Arey Te,Pa. 
Devoe, Rayno ds Oo 09 . City 
Daus Duplicator Co., 
Robert A Keasbey & Co, i 
Todd & Toda, aan Minn. 
A, Flanagan Co., hicago, Il. 
A, J. Nystrom & Co., i 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
£olipyle Co., New York 
Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. * 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stronghurst Mfg. Co 
Stronghurst, Ti. 
Milton Bradley Co,, 
Springtield, Mass. 
J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago & N. Y. 
8’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
American Sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
Franklin Crayon Co., 
Rochester, New York 
E. J. Johnson & Co., New York 
E. W. A Rowles, Chicago 
Excelsior Slate Co.,Pen Argyle,Pa. 
Aldus H, Brenneman, 
Rawlinsville, Pa. 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc, 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, Il. 
Kindergarten Material. 


Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Molton Br adiey o., 


et special attention. 





Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manual Training Supplies. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
New York 
Mack & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
A. L. Bemis, Worcester, Mass. 
Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
Eagle Pencil Co., New York City 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N.J 
Estertrook Pen Co., New York 
Faber, 
iecuean, Blanks, Stationery. 
American School Furniture Ce, 
New York, Chicago 
Gymnastic Apparatus. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charts. 

American School Furniture Co., 

New York, Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago, and N.Y. 
Silver, Burdett & © 
Rosten ana N. Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Maps, Globes, etc. 
Am. School Furniture Co. 
New York, Chicago 
A, J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago, f= 
J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago & N.Y 
Laing’s Planetarium, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
Chicago and N. Y, 
llinerals. 
Howell, E. E. Washington, D.C. 
Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 
Kimer & Amend, N.Y. 
Builock & Crenshaw, Phila, 
School Bells. 
American Scu ae Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
School Clocks. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
U. S. Electric Clock Co. N, Y. City 
Fred. Frick Clock Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
anaes. 
Bormay & C N. Y. City 
Photos for Schools. 





This will be a great conven- 


Additional lines $2.00 azyear. 


School Furniture, 
American Sch. Fur. Co., 


Hotels, 
New York 
Insurance. 


Mutual Life 
Mass. Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 


Schools. 


Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 
New York Univeis:ty, New ork 
Prospeci Hill School, 
Greenfield, Mass, 
Students’ Gowns. 
Cotrell & Leonard, Albany,N. Y.. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Teachers’Agency, ey York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M, 

Keliogeg’ s Teachers’ Bureaa,' 
Rockwell, J. C. 
National Education ty 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chicago Union Teachers Agency, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Lewis Teachers’ Agency, 
Muskegon. Mich. 
Educational Club. Philadelphia 
Albany Teach. Ag’cy, Albany,N.Y. 
Southwestern Teachers’ bureau, 
Guthrie, Okla. 
Teachers’ Co-op, Assn., Chic. Ill. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 
Boston, Mags. 
Fisher’s Teachers’ Agency. Koston 
Warrenburg Teachers Agency, 
Warrenburg, Mo. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicage 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
J. F. McCullough Teach’s Ag’cv, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Western Teachers’ Age: cy 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Typewriters, 
Remington Typewriter Co., N, Y. 
Consolidated Typewriter Co., 
New York City 
Fox Typewriter, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Hammond Typewr ee Co 
New York City 
Smith Premier Co..8y racuse, N.Y, 


N. Y, 
St. Denis 


New York 


Springfield, Mass, | Perry Pictures Co., Maiden. Mass. | Oliver Typewriter, Chicago 





Prospect. Hill 


School 


For Girls 


Situated in the heart of the most beautiful and 
healthful section of New England, at the junction of direct 
routes from Chicago to Boston and from New York to 


the White Mountains. 


The individual attention given to each pupil has for 
its aim the highest mental and physical development of 


every girl in the school. 


Graduate, elective, and college preparatory courses 


provided. 
Extensive grounds. 


Well equipped gymnasium. 


circular on request. 


Golf; tennis, and basket ball. 


36th year. Illustrated 


The principal refers by permission to— 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washington, D.C. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, New York. 

Prof. C. S. Pennell, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. E. W. Champney, New York. 

Frau Marie F. Kapp, Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 





Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 


Greenfiel, 


dMass. 





“HOW TO TEACH” SERIES 


A Library of the Best Modern Methods 





ACH is devoted 
discussion of the 


3 











of a particular branch. 
from the school- 


to a compact, concise 
principles and methods 
They are written 
room standpoint and 


contain just the help the teacher most needs. 
Fach is illustrated. Attractively printed on 


good paper, uniformly 
covers. 25 cents each. 


Z 
° 


So es CES Ha 


How to Teach Botany 


How to Teach Reading - 
How to Make School- Ties 
How to Teach Minerals’ - 
How to Teach Birds - - 


How to Teach Fractions - 


How to Teach Clay Modeling - 
How to Teach Primary Arithmetic 
How to Teach Butterflies and Bees 


How to Teach History - 
How to Teach Composition 
How to Teach Constructive 


How to Teach About Aquatic Life - 
How to Teach About Trees - 
How to Be a Successful Teacher - 
How to Decorate the School-Room - 


How to Manage Busy Work - 


How to Teach Paper Filtics - 


How to Teach Bugs and Beetles 


bound in flexible cloth 


AvTHOR 
Kellogg 
Latter 
Kellogg 
Charts << 
- Payne 


ee 


- Kellogg 


Seeley 
Payne 

Elson 
Writing - Kellogg 
Work - Codd 

Payne 
Kellogg 
Coburn 


In Preparation: 


. How to Teach Geography - 
21. Howto Teach Physiology - 
22. How to Teach Penmanship - 
28. HowtoTeach Spelling - - 


Write us for special terms on the set. 
An agent wanted in every town. Every 


libraries for teachers. 


We publish nine other 


teacher needs one or more sets of these interesting, practical books. 


E.L. KELLOGG & C0., 61 E. 9th St., New York 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


» Texts for Secondary Schools ». 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By JACQUES W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 
~ a and Colored Plates. 383 pages. 


12mo. With 
1.25, net. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 
By JAMES A. JAMES, Ph.D., and ALBERT H. SAN- 
FORD, M. A. 12mo. 383 pages. 1.00, net. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 
300 A. D. to 1900. By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Ph. D., 
and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chron- 
550 pages, 1.50, net. 


ological Tables, etc. 12mo. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy and ROBERT Morss 
LovETT, of the University of Chicago. 12mo. 481 
pages, 1.25, net. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By JACQUES W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 
By FRANK W. MILLER and Auc. F. ForERSTE, In- 
structors in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
In Press. ) 


(In Press) 


The Marsh and Ashton Mathematical Series 


JUST PUBLISHED 





PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 


By CHARLES H. ASHTON, Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard University, and WALTER R. Marsu, Head Master 


Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 170 pages. 


With Tables, 268 pages, $1.20, net. 


85 cents, net. 
Five-Place Logarithmic Tables, 60 cents, net. 


The series Will include 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. (Ready soon.) 
COLLEGE ALGEBRA. PLANE ANDSOLID GEOMETRY 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. (Ready. 
PLANE AND SOLID ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. (Ready. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 





Commercial =¢ Industrial 


BookKeeping 


For Grammar Schools, High Schools, 
and Commercial Departments de 


Inductive Set Supplies 5 o 8 Months Work 


i Pre-eminently the Mind Trainer. 
Educationally Develops correct thinking by correct 


thought-processes. It fastens attention, quickens 
perception, and insures comprehension. 
ic The exact reproduction of practical office 
Practically wor queary illustrated from the 
start. The student handles all the business papers 
and makes his entries from them. He doesn’t 
waste time and make a noise dickering over a 
piece of cardboard. He does his work orderly and 
quietly as he would in an office. 
Requiring the least amount of 
It is Teachable atk feale the teacher. He is re- 
lieved from all details. ; 

It pleases, then charms, then convinces. Every day 

brings something new—something practical. 

‘ We publish a Series of Commercial 
Text-Books, such as Arithmetics, Com- 
mercial Laws, Writing Lessons, Eng:= 
lish-Correspondence, Speller, Short- 
hand Texts, etc., and carry a stock of 
school supplies. 

Sample copies of our publications will be sent free to 

teachers and school officers on easy conditions. Write for 
information. 


‘‘America’s Leading House for Commercial'Publications ’’ 


Sadler-Rowe Co., | 


Baltimore, = 








d. 











“‘A lork that ought to inspire any 
young person to practical endeabors’’ 


TOOLS AND MACHINES 


By CHARLES BARNARD, Editorial Contributor to 
The Century Dictionary. 





84 Illustrations 164 Pages 60 Cents 

The book is a fund of information on 
tools in common use and on machines— 
their construction and their functions in 
the arts and trades—on the history and 
development of tools from primitive 
weapons, and on the latest improvements. 
It is unique, for no other volume of 
moderate size gives such information in 
an attractive way for young readers— 
and older ones, too. 


The Subject 


The Style All this information is given in an easy, 
readable style that holds the interest. 
It is entertaining, non-technical, and both 
instructive and helpful in its discussion of 
every-day tools and complicated machin- 
ery. 


The Author Itis the work of an expert who has an 
accurate, extensive, and intimate knowl- 
edge of his subject. The enthusiasm 
with which he writes is infectious, and is 


a delightful characteristic of the book. 


‘\ 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO 




















